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KASTi:i{N 

WOULD 


London  September  1954 


Goa 

OBODY  blames  Portugal  for  putting  up  some  show 
before  being  compelled  to  give  up  her  pockets  in 
India.  The  only  amazing  thing  is  that  other  countries, 
including  Britain — after  having  been  approached  by 
Portugal  for  “  their  opinions  ”  or  friendly  intervention — 
have  not  pointed  out  to  her  that  her  attempts  are  hopeless. 
For  it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  an  awakened  India,  or  any 
other  Asian  power,  could  suffer  foreign  enclaves  on  her 
soil,  whatever  their  merits.  But  is  there  really  any  justifi¬ 
cation  for  their  continuation  ?  Certainly  no  more  than 
there  was  for  British  rule  over  India  to  continue,  and  the 
existence  of  the  three  Portuguese  dependencies  Goa,  Diu 
and  Daman  are  nothing  but  an  anachronism  which  Asian 
realism  cannot  be  expected  to  tolerate.  They  are  the  last 
remnants  of  a  former  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East,  an 
Empire  which  has  long  fallen  into  decay  and  which  has  no 
longer  any  part  to  play  in  the  Asia  of  to-day.  They  cannot 
remain  isolated  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  Asian 
nationalism,  and  no  notes,  threats  or  any  efforts  whatever 
will  prevent  them  from  uniting  with  their  surroundings  of 
which,  after  all,  they  form  an  integral  part.  In  addition 
and  quite  irrespective  of  questions  of  Indian  prestige, 
India  as  one  of  the  leading  world  powers  of  to-day,  cannot 
afford  to  allow  any  form  of  foreign  administration  on  her 
soil  which  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  a 
strategic  nuisance  to  her  by  offering  the  possibilities, 
however  slight,  of  the  establishment  of  military  bases  similar 
to  those  now  built  by  the  US  in  Pakistan. 

However,  we  have  been  told  by  Portugal’s  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Paulo  Cunha,  that  Goa  is  not  a  colony,  but 
that  it  is  “  the  Portuguese  State  of  India  ”  .  .  .  “  an  entirely 
autonomous  cultural  unit.”  If  this  is  the  case,  we  may 

rest  assured  that  the  624,177  inhabitants  there  (600,000  of 
whom  live  in  Goa)  will  soon  make  use  of  their  “  autono¬ 
mous  ”  rights  and  join  their  1,538  square  miles  to  India. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  business  men, 
mostly  Indian,  who  enjoy  the  practically  tax-free  situation 
there,  the  population  has  only  to  gain  from  a  union  with 
India.  Fairly  recently,  industrialisation  has  attracted 
about  100,000  Indian  labourers  to  Goa,  who  are  quickly 
finding  out  that  labour  conditions  there  are  far  behind 
those  in  India.  Pay  is  very  low,  workers  can  be  dismissed 
instantaneously  without  compensation  and  there  are  no 
trade  unions.  There  is  neither  free  speech  nor  a  free  Press 
in  Goa.  The  same  form  of  censorship  as  applied  in 

Portugal  is  also  in  force  in  Goa,  public  meetings  cannot  be 

held  without  permission  and  pro-Indian  sentiments  cannot 


be  ventilated  without  peril.  Goa  is  not  self-sufficient  in 
food,  and  has  to  import  much  of  her  needs  from  India. 
Smuggling,  however,  is  a  lucrative  trade  and  one  of  the 
minor  irritants  to  neighbouring  India,  while  the  recent 
discovery  of  valuable  manganese  ore  has  undoubtedly 
influenced  Portugal’s  reluctance  to  withdraw. 

One  of  the  Portuguese  arguments  offered  as  an  excuse 
for  the  continuance  of  their  possessions,  is  that  Christianity 
and  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Goa  would  be 
endangered  if  the  Portuguese  administration  were  to 
withdraw.  Further,  according  to  Portugal’s  Foreign 
Minister,  Goans  who  for  three  hundred  years  had  been 
first-class  citizens  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  would  become 
second-class  citizens  in  India. 

For  centuries,  Goans  have  contributed  to  the  cultural 
wealth  of  India,  and  there  are  at  least  as  many  Goans  living 
in  the  Indian  Union  as  there  are  in  the  colony.  But  so 
have  members  of  many  other  parts  of  India,  and  it  has,  so 
far,  been  proved  by  the  Indian  Government  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  cultural,  educational  and  other 
customs  which  have  grown  up  in  the  various  parts  of  India. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  those  few  who  enjoy 
the  present  fiscal  advantages  under  Portuguese  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Goanese  will  benefit  in  every  respect  by  becoming 
citizens  (first-class  !)  of  India. 

France,  under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  M. 
Mendes-France,  is  now  realising  the  anomaly  of  her 
remaining  enclaves  in  India  and  is  negotiating  for  a  peaceful 
and  swift  settlement.  Portugal  has  only  one  chance,  and 
that  is  to  do  the  same,  and  do  it  gracefully  as  long  as  there 
is  time.  It  was  a  pity  that  Britain  should  have  been  misled 
by  her  old  friendship  with  Portugal  to  submit  a  note  to 
India  in  which  she  expressed  the  hope  of  a  non-violent 
solution  of  the  problem,  without  making  it  clear — as  she 
has  done  by  her  own  withdrawal  from  India — that  the  time 
of  foreign  possessions  in  India  is  over.  There  is  no  Indian 
army  anywhere  near  the  Goan  border,  but  2,500  West 
African  troops  are  maintained  by  Portugal  for  the  defence 
of  the  “  Portuguese  State  in  India.”  Surely  it  would  have 
been  better  to  address  the  note  to  Portugal  rather  than  to 
New  Delhi,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  less  fortunate 
diplomatic  escapade  will  soon  be  forgiven  by  India. 

SEATO 

ARELY  has  a  diplomatic  conference  been  launched 
amid  such  misgivings,  and  viewed  with  such  mistrust 

as  the  SEATO  meeting  in  Baguio.  The  principal 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  have  declined  to  participate 
in  the  proposed  security  arrangement  for  their  region,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  SEATO  is  not  to  be  a  mutual  non- 
aggression  pact,  but  one  directed  by  one  side  against  another, 
lends  it  an  aggressive  flavour  and  makes  it  appear  a 
dangerous  interference  of  the  West  in  the  area.  Also,  the 
fear  of  Chinese  aggression  is  not  as  widespread  in  Asia  as  it 
is  in  Washington.  Our  map  (on  p.  10)  shows  the  probable 
Asian  alignment  in  support  of  SEATO,  but  the  western 
members  will  have  to  offer  substantial,  purely  economic 

aid  without  strings,  in  order  to  persuade  Asians  that  their 

own  wellbeing,  and  not  that  of  America  only,  is  at  stake. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


NATIVE  HANDICRAFTS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Sir, — I  have  few  quarrels  with  Mr. 

Ralph  Friedman’s  erudite  article  on 

“The  Land  Question  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ”  (Eastern  World,  August). 
The  US  has,  without  doubt,  been 
slow  to  bestir  itself  in  the  solving  of 
this  root  problem  with  regard  to 
Philippine  economy,  and  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man  did  right  in  confining  his  shot 
specifically  to  the  target  of  this  vexed 
question. 

It  was  curious,  therefore,  that  his 
article  should  have  been  illustrated  by 
a  picture  misleadingly  captioned  with 
the  words  “  Native  handicrafts  are 
fast  dying  out  in  the  Philippines.”  To 
counteract  this  wholly  erroneous 
impression,  I  would  be  obliged  if  you 
could  find  space  for  me  to  supply  your 
readers  with  information  to  show  that 
new  machines,  tools  and  experts  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  UN  and  the  US  have 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  recent  growth 
of  cottage  industries  and  native  handi¬ 
crafts  in  these  islands.  For  my  facts, 

I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  article 
entitled  “  Help  for  Village  Industries 
in  the  Philippines  ”  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Ojala, 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  South  Pacific 
Research  Council  (SPC  Quarterly 
Bulletin,  April,  1954). 

In  1950,  The  Price  Stabilization 
Corporation  (PRISCO)  in  Manila  was 
directed  “  to  study,  formulate  and 
carry  out  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  home  industries,”  thus  taking  over 
the  work  of  social  welfare  begun  by 
the  Philippine  Relief  and  Trade 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  1947.' 
In  1951,  the  UN  and  the  US  agreed 
to  provide  assistance  through  the 
Technical  Assistance  Administration, 
and  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  respectively,  and  the  emphasis  of 
PRI  SCO’s  work  shifted  from  social 
welfare  to  economic  production. 
Since  1951,  eight  outside  experts  have 
been  engaged  in  a  study  of  problems, 
experimentation,  and  in  training  pro¬ 
grammes  designed  to  upgrade  village 
craftsmen  to  become  producers  of 
saleable  goods.  With  its  focus  on  five 
basic  categories — namely,  woven 
textiles,  wood/bamboo  pr^ucts,  clay 


products,  fibre  products  and  straw 
products — the  work  of  this  team  has 
promoted  Philippine  village  industries 

to  a  point  at  which  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  now  safely  established  in  the 

competitive  markets  of  to-day. 

One  of  the  greatest  individual 
contributions  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Strengell  Hammarstrom,  designer  of 
the  Strengell  Fly-shuttle  loom,  which 
is  being  built  at  the  village  level,  and 
is  excellent  for  weaving  wider  widths, 
and  suitable  for  a  variety  of  materials. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Luzon  woman  of 
your  illustration  has  discarded  her 
“most  primitive  anywhere”  loom  for  a 
Strengell  Fly-shuttle  by  now. 

Besides  survey  and  experimentation, 
the  programme  included  instruction 
in  improved  methods  and  design, 
especially  in  connection  with  the 
weaving  unit.  By  the  end  of  1954,  it 
is  expected  that  1,5(X)  artisans  will 
have  been  supervised  into  standard 
commercial  production. 

Marketing,  too,  has  not  been 
neglected.  PRISCO  operates  a 
Central  Office  and  Sales  Department 
in  Manila,  where  new  tools  are  tested 
and  new  designs  experimentally  pro¬ 
duced  and  tried  out  on  the  market. 
When  production  technique  is  estab¬ 
lished,  orders  are  farmed  out  to  pro¬ 
vincial  and  district  centres  according 
to  the  availability  of  raw  materials  and 
skills.  Annual  PRISCO  sales  alone 
average  1,(X)0,000  pesos,  10  per  cent, 
of  which  go  to  foreign  customers. 

So,  besides  your  caption  writer, 
perhaps  Mr.  Friedman,  too,  is  over¬ 
emphasising  his  point  when  he  says 
“  American  plans  in  the  Philippines 
.  .  .  paid  no  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  peasantry.” 

Yours,  etc., 

Washington.  John  B.  Summers. 

PAKISTAN  AND  THE  US 

Sir, — It  strikes  me  that  whenever 
Pakistanis  defend  the  granting  of 
military  aid  to  their  country  by  the 
United  States,  they  always  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  the  form  of  an 
apology.  Does  this  mean  that  they 
have  a  national  conscience  because 
Pakistan  is  the  only  South-East  Asian 
country  to  compromise  its  neutralism? 


Mr.  Sherwani’s  article  on  “  Pakistan 

and  the  United  States  ”  in  your  recent 
(August)  issue  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
long  apologia,  and  although  his 
arguments  appear  to  have  a  superficial 
cogency,  they  do  not  stand  up  to 

close  examination. 

What  more  fallacious  argument  can 
one  find,  for  instance,  than  that 
because  a  country  is  having  to  sell  its 
raw  materials  cheaply  and  cut  its 
imports  of  capital  and  consumer  goods, 
it  should  accept  military  aid  to  main¬ 
tain  its  armed  forces.  The  argument 
becomes  only  less  fallacious  if  we 
analyse  a  further  remark  of  Mr. 
Sherwani’s  :  the  process  of  reducing 
the  armed  forces  “  could  not  be 
continued  indefinitely  Without  jeopar¬ 
dising  the  stability  of  the  country.” 
Which  stability  ?  We  are  to  believe, 
I  take  it,  that  the  armed  forces, 
strengthened  and  built  up  with 
American  equipment  and  weapons,  is 
to  be  used  to  maintain  internal 
security. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  established 
order,  where  Government  and  big 
business  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where 
there  is,  as  Lord  Birdwood  pointed 
out  in  his  book  A  Continent  Decides, 
a  kind  of  “  Prussian  pride  ”  in  the 
army,  it  is  dangerous  and  undemo¬ 
cratic  to  build  up  the  armed  forces 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  having 
them  maintain  internal  stability. 

It  is  surely  obvious  to  even  those 
who  are  not  economists  that  if  the 
economy  of  a  country  is  weak  and 
upset,  the  first  kind  of  aid  it  should 
be  given  is  economic,  not  military. 
Everyone  knows  there  are  many 
reasons  why  America  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  give  Pakistan  military  aid, 
and  why  Pakistan  is  happy  to  accept 
it,  but  ail  the  reasons  create  suspicions 
in  the  minds  of  those,  like  myself, 
who  wished  Pakistan  every  success 
when  she  became  an  independent 
country  seven  years  ago.  Pakistanis 
are  fully  aware  of  why  people  are 
suspicious,  that  is  why  they  phrase 
their  defence  of  military  aid  in  an 
apologetic  fashion.  I  am.  Sir, 
Yours,  etc., 

P.  M.  Stirling. 

Grosvenor  Cresent, 

Edinburgh. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


The  case  for  an  all-out  war  against  China  was 

eloquently  outlined  by  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of 
South  Korea,  to  the  joint  session  of  the  American 
Congress  which  assembled  to  do  him  honour  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Washington. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  followed  up  in  two  of  America’s 
leading  magazines,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  which 
publishes  each  week  a  verbatim  record  of  an  interview 
with  some  important  personage,  has  recently  given 
President  Rhee  this  privilege.  He  has  used  it  to  declare 
that  South  Korea  is  “  crying  ”  for  atomic  weapons  from 
the  United  States  to  help  it  drive  the  Communists  from  the 
northern  half  of  Korea. 

Rhee  also  declared  that  Britain  and  France  are  not 
anti-Communist  nations,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
restraining  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  himself  from  lighting  the 
Communist  Chinese  by  withholding  its  support. 

President  Rhee  said  that  he  is  asking  America  to  give 
“  naval  support  and  air  coverage  ”  as  well  as  assistance  in 
doubling  the  650,000-man  South  Korean  army. 

Visiting  Honolulu  on  his  way  back  to  Korea,  Rhee 
added  to  his  list  of  potential  enemies  by  accusing  Japan  of 
still  having  an  “  aggressive  attitude  toward  Korea,”  with 
the  apparent  objective  of  eventually  gaining  political  and 
economic  control  of  his  nation. 

A  preventive  war  against  Communist  China  has  also 
been  advocated  in  Look,  an  illustrated  magazine  which 
ranks  second  to  Life  in  this  field.  Here  its  proponent  is 
William  Bullitt,  once  President  Roosevelt’s  ambassador  to 
Russia.  Although  he  was  for  a  long  while  a  leading 
Democrat,  Bullitt  was  critical  of  Roosevelt’s  policy  towards 
Russia  almost  from  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
demanding  that  rigid  conditions  be  exacted  from  Stalin  in 
return  for  the  aid  which  the  United  States  gave  him.  He 
has  continued  ever  since  to  advocate  a  “  tough  ”  policy 
towards  the  Communists,  both  in  Russia  and  in 
China. 

The  advocates  of  preventive  war  have  powerful  allies 
within  the  Administration,  headed  by  Admiral  Nixon,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  have  per¬ 
suasive  arguments  to  advocate  for  their  point  of  view. 
The  United  States,  they  point  out,  now  has  superiority  over 
the  Communists,  both  in  the  number  and  power  of  its 
atom  bombs  and  in  the  planes  capable  of  delivering  them 
to  the  crucial  targets.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  both  these  fields,  and  may  in 
two  or  three  years  equal  or  surpass  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  they  claim,  the  time  to  challenge  the 
Communists  is  now,  or  it  may  well  be  never.  They 
maintain  that  the  job  of  ousting  the  Peking  regime  from 
power  could  be  done  by  Rhee’s  and  Chiang’s  troops,  with 


the  aid  of  rebels  within  China,  and  that  the  United  States 

need  only  provide  battleships,  planes,  and  atom  bombs. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  case  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not,  at  this  stage,  dare  to  intervene  to  rescue  their 
Chinese  friends.  When  it  surpasses  the  United  States  in 
atomic  power,  the  Soviet  Union  (they  warn)  would  not 
hesitate  to  attack  with  or  without  provocation. 

However  strong  the  arguments  for  it,  a  preventive  war 
is  opposed  on  moral  grounds  by  most  Americans.  The 
United  States  should  never,  it  is  felt,  initiate  a  war  ;  it 
can  only  retaliate  when  attacked. 

A  significant  effort  to  by-pass  this  moral  obstacle  has 
been  made  by  Senator  Symington  of  Missouri.  A  former 
Secretary  for  the  Air  Force  in  President  Truman’s  Cabinet, 
Symington  is  already  being  discussed  as  a  possible 
Democratic  Party  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1956. 

According  to  Senator  Symington’s  view.  World  War  III 
has  already  begun.  The  Berlin  blockade,  the  North 
Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea,  the  Indo-Chinese 
rebellion,  and  even  the  occupation  of  Tibet  are,  in  his  view, 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  United  States.  Since 
World  War  III  is  already  under  way,  there  is  no  moral 
obstacle  to  an  American  atomic  attack  upon  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union  whenever  it  may  seem  expedient  or 
advisable. 

Senator  Symington  is  a  middle-of-the-road  Democrat, 
and  by  no  means  given  to  hysteria  over  the  Communist 
danger  in  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  his  past  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Air  Force,  however,  he  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
risk  that  the  air-atomic  strength  of  the  Communists  might 
outstrip  that  of  the  free  world.  Considering  the  gravity 
of  the  perils  which  might  then  arise,  he  for  one  seems  ready 
and  willing  to  act  now  or  in  the  near  future  in  order  to 
forestall  them. 

The  advocates  of  preventive  war  have  lost  one  round 
with  the  negotiation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  truce.  But  this 
has  not  altered  their  view  that  each  month  that  passes  sees 
the  narrowing  of  the  gap  in  atomic  strength  between  the 
Communist  and  the  free  world,  nor  their  consequent 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  action.  It  is  their  object  to  con¬ 
vince  the  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  largely 
unconscious  of  the  danger,  that  action  is  required  before 
it  is  too  late. 

In  this  situation,  nothing  is  more  vitally  necessary  than 
the  termination  of  the  atomic  armament  race.  Premier 
Malenkov  recently  indicated  doubt  that  even  Communism 
could  survive  an  atomic  holocaust.  Perhaps  the  only  real 
answer  to  the  advocates  of  preventive  war  is  for  the  leaders 
of  East  and  West  to  establish  effective  controls  over 
atomic  armaments  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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THE 

TWO  GIANTS 
OF  ASIA 

By  K,  P.  Ghosh 


Nehru  greeting  Chou  En-lai,  on  the  latter’s 
arrival  in  New  Delhi  on  June  25. 


SINCE  the  dawn  of  time  the  peoples  of  China  and 
India  have  lived  at  peace  with  each  other.  The 
friendship  between  these  two  immense  populations  is 
bound  to  prove  a  mighty  factor  in  the  preservation  of 
world  peace,  as  has  been  universally  recognised.  The 
Indians,  however,  have  a  particular  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  joint  Sino-Indian  communique  of  June  28  in  which 
the  three-day  visit  of  Chou  En-lai  to  New  Delhi 
culminated. 

Ever  since  last  November,  when  the  first  rumours 
appeared  of  America’s  intention  to  draw  Pakistan  into  a 
military  pact,  India  has  been  more  than  ever  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  being  separated  and  isolated  from  her  neighbours. 
Not  only  was  the  internal  peace  and  equilibrium  of  Asia 
disturbed  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Arab  and  Asian 
countries  breached  by  the  interposition  of  America  in 
Pakistan,  but  the  very  basis  of  that  solidarity  was  shaken 
when  it  became  possible  for  a  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan, 
Mohammed  AH,  to  declare  at  the  Colombo  Conference 
that  “  colonialism  is  preferable  to  Communism.”  This 
represents  a  complete  reversal  of  Asian  thinking  hitherto. 

Since  then,  and  particularly  since  the  Berlin  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  US  have  been  trying  to  organise  a  new  aggressive 
set-up,  the  South-East  Asian  Treaty  Organisation  (SEATO) 
on  the  pattern  of  NATO.  They  have  redoubled  their 
.:fforts  to  estrange  India  from  her  closest  friends  by 
encircling  her  with  countries  bound  by  American  military 
aid.  After  Pakistan  comes  Siam,- and  persistent  (and  in 
part  certainly  inspired)  reports  suggest  that  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Afghanistan,  and  Indonesia  may  also,  one  by  one,  take  the 
Pakistan  road.  Though  of  all  these  friendly  neighbours  of 
India,  Ceylon’s  Government  is  the  only  one  that  seems  at 
present  to  be  listening  to  the  American  siren  call,  the 
danger  remains  great. 

In  this  situation,  while  India’s  efforts  for  peace  in 
Indo-China  earned  the  respect  and  commendation  of  the 
whole  world,  many  Indians  felt  it  brought  little  actual 
improvement  in  India’s  own  security.  Reactionary 


opinion  in  India  was  already  beginning  to  suggest  that 
Nehru’s  policy  was  one  of  visionary  idealism  or  sheer 
desperation,  which  would  end  by  losing  every  friend  that 
India  had.  According  to  these  views,  Nehru’s  policy  was 
alienating  the  West  without  winning  the  East.  Relations 
with  China,  though  correct  and  friendly,  remained  without 
warmth  and  intimacy.  It  was  not,  of  course,  an  entirely 
honest  argument,  since  these  critics  are  the  last  to  want 
closer  relations  with  China,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  attack  Nehru’s  peace  policy. 

Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai’s  visit  to  India  has  made 
a  radical  change  in  the  entire  situation.  Indians  have 
not  been  slow  to  stress  that  the  meeting  took  place  at 
Nehru’s  invitation,  and  the  Burmese  were  equally  delighted 
with  Chou’s  visit  to  their  country,  also  at  Nehru’s 
suggestion.  A  Ceylon  paper  described  the  visit  as  a 
“  master  stroke  of  Indian  diplomacy.” 

A  similar  description,  though  for  very  different 
reasons,  was  given  by  the  New  York  Times  in  calling  the 
visit  “  a  masterpiece  of  timing  and  staging.”  Chou  En-lai 
has,  complained  the  paper, 

“  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever  for  the  free  world  to  unite  in 
its  defence  against  Communist  aggression.” 

In  India,  the  transformation  was  indeed  nation-wide. 
The  millionaire-owned  newspapers  united  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  progressive  Press  in  acclaiming  the  visit  and 
its  probable  effects.  Here  are  comments  from  some 
leading  organs  of  opinion  : 

“  A  new  phase  in  Asian  diplomacy.” — Hindustan  Times 
(Right-wing)  ; 

The  joint  declaration  “  implies  that  if  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled,  nations  and  peoples  can.” — (Right-wing); 

“  As  a  result  of  these  talks  starting  a  new  epoch  of  relations 
between  India  and  China,  organised  strength  is  going  to  be  founded 
that  will  further  the  cause  of  peace  in  Asia  and  the  World.” 
Nava  Bharat  (Right-wing) ; 

”...  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year.” — Hindustan  Standard 
(Right-wing) ; 

“  Peaceful  co-existence  of  various  nations  of  the  world  is 
possible.” — The  Hindu  (Right-wing)  ; 

”...  a  proof  that  peaceful  co-existence  between  different 
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economic  systems  is  not  an  idle  dream.” — National  Herald 
(Liberal  progressive)  ; 

”...  the  beginning  of  a  golden  age  in  Asia.” — BUtz 
(independent  pro-Communist). 

These  quotations  illustrate  the  strength  and  universa¬ 
lity  of  the  support  gained  for  closer  Sino-Indian  friendship. 
But  the  spontaneous  demonstrations  of  the  popular  masses 
were  perhaps  even  more  telling.  In  the  three  days  of  his 
stay,  Chou  En-lai  made  many  journeys  outside  New  Delhi. 
Wherever  he  went,  people  in  their  tens  of  thousands 
demonstrated  their  love  and  respect  for  this  guest  from 
their  great  and  ancient  neighbour. 

In  the  villages,  the  unlettered  peasants  put  up  flag 
and  flower-decked  arches  for  his  cars  to  pass  through. 
They  strewed  rose  petals  in  his  path  and  showered  him 
with  flowers.  Women  and  children  hung  garlands  round 
his  neck,  in  the  Indian  style,  and  peasant  women  with 
babies  in  their  arms  unveiled  their  faces  to  look  at  him. 
In  one  village,  the  women  came  out  with  a  silver  platter 
of  saffron  and  sandal-wood  paste,  to  perform  the  traditional 
Hindu  ceremony  of  placing  the  mark  of  brotherhood  on 
his  forehead.  In  religious  practice,  this  ceremony  is 
performed  by  a  sister  claiming  the  love  and  protection  of 
her  brothers.  Indian  papers  report  that  Chou  En-lai’s 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears  of  emotion. 

The  upsurge  of  feeling  has  subsided,  but  there  remains 
a  quiet  confidence  in  Sino-Indian  mutual  understanding, 
the  full  value  of  which,  both  to  India  and  to  world  peace, 
is  yet  to  unfold. 


India  has  never  shared  the  western  phobias  of  Soviet 
and  Chinese  “  aggressiveness.”  In  fact  Indian  diplomacy 
has  all  along  been  based  on  confident  reliance  on  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  these  two  powers.  But  many 
Indians  have  been  weakened  by  the  American  propaganda 
and  war  preparations.  Now  the  five  principles  of  joint 
declaration*  not  only  reassure  China’s  nei^bours,  but 
lay  the  basis  on  which  India  and  China,  with  joint  efforts, 
will  seek  to  place  all  international  friendly  relations.  It 
is  the  first  time  since  the  Potsdam  agreement  that  a  major 
Communist  and  non-Communist  ix)wer  have  agr^, 
speedily  and  without  friction,  on  practical  policies  to  create 
a  vast  and  stable  area  of  peace. 

Chou  En-lai,  giving  expression  to  the  new  relations, 
said  in  Delhi  : 

”  The  menace  to  the  peace  of  Asia  comes  now  from  outside, 
but  Asia  to-day  is  no  longer  the  Asia  of  yesterday.  The  age 
when  outside  forces  could  decide  at  will  the  fate  of  Asia  has 
gone  for  ever.” 

And  Nehru  could  say  to  Chou  En-lai  at  the  end  of 
that  visit  : 

”...  we  shall  build  a  climate  of  peace  and  change  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Destiny  beckons  to  our  countries  and  I  hope  that 
neither  of  them  will  be  found  wanting  at  this  great  moment  of 
history.” 


*  (I)  Mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty,  (2)  non-aggression,  (3)  non-interference  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  (4)  equality  and  mutual  benefit  and 
(5)  peaceful  co-existence. 


T«E  CARRIAGE  15  WAITING,  AfLORD' 
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COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  S.-E.  ASIA 

By  Richard  Buttcell 


“  r|^HE  idea  of  a  pact  for  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
X  is  really  not  a  new  one,”  Anthony  Eden  told  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  23.  “  It  has  been  canvassed 
for  many  years  in  the  past  by  myself,  among  others,  and 
it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  it  suddenly  sprang  into 
the  li^t  a  few  weeks  ago,  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.” 

Mr.  Eden  was  certainly  correct  in  stating  the  idea 
was  not  a  new  one.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pet  project  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill’s.  If  the  idea  had  long  been  championed 
by  these  two  British  statesmen,  however,  it  had  never  in  the 
past  received  oflUcial  support,  or  anything  like  it,  from 


Washington.  For  this  reason,  it  did  “  suddenly  spring 
into  the  light  ”  as  a  result  of  the  communique  issu^  by 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Eden  in  mid-April. 

Wholly  a  post-war  development,  the  proposal  for  a 
South-East  Asian  collective  security  organisation  stems  from 
changed  power  relationships  in  the  Far  East.  Before  the 
second  world  war,  South-East  Asia,  together  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  formed  a  single  defence  unit,  based  on  British 
naval  power.  No  political  agreement  of  any  sort  existed 
in  this  regard,  but  defensive  unity  there  was,  nevertheless. 
As  Japan  edged  closer  to  the  South-East  Asian  colonies  of 
the  western  imperial  powers,  late  and  limited  formal 
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military  cooperation  also  took  place  among  the  British, 
Dutch,  French  and  Americans,  as  well  as  neighbouring 
Australia  and  New  2^1and,  while  during  the  Second  World 
War,  Allied  strategy  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  coordinated 
by  the  South-East  Asia  Command,  which,  before  the 
Japanese  capitulated,  comprised  all  of  South-East  Asia, 
excepting  the  Philippines  and  French  Indo-China  north  of 
the  sixteenth  parallel. 

It  was  the  South-East  Asia  Command,  indeed,  which 
popularised  the  concept  of  South-East  Asia  as  a  regional 
unit,  strategically  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  with  the  result 
that  many  South-East  Asians  and  westerners  alike  have 
proposed  an  area-wide  collective  security  organisation  in 
recent  years.  Thailand’s  Premier  Pibul  Songgram,  for 
example,  on  several  occasions  since  1947  has  called  for  an 
anti-Communist  South-East  Asian  defence  pact,  while 
Penn  Nouth,  when  prime  minister  of  neighbouring 
Cambodia,  called  upon  the  South-East  Asian  countries, 
including  his  own,  to  sign  a  common  defence  pact  in  face 
of  their  “  shared  danger  of  foreign  invasion.”  The  most 
ardent  of  the  South-East  Asian  supporters  of  regional 
military  cooperation,  however,  has  been  the  Philippines. 
The  purpose  of  the  Baguio  Conference  of  1950  was  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  among  the  South  and  South- 
East  Asian  states,  but  nothing  much  came  of  the  conference 
because  some  of  the  countries  attending  did  not  want  to 
align  themselves  with  either  side  in  the  cold  war.  In 
addition,  the  idea  of  regional  collaboration,  as  put  forward 
at  Baguio,  was  tainted,  in  some  Asian  eyes,  by  President 
Elpidio  Quirino’s  recent  talks  on  the  same  subject  with 
President  Syngman  Rhee  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

It  was  not  until  1949,  four  years  after  the  ending  of 
the  Second  World  War,  that  the  idea  of  a  Western-organised 
collective  defence  system  for  South-East  Asia  was  first 
openly  raised.  In  the  middle  of  that  year  rumours  circu¬ 
lated  widely  that  the  calling  of  a  conference  to  establish 
a  collective  defence  system  awaited  only  French  and  Dutch 
settlement  of  their  colonial  wars  in  the  area.  The  conference 
in  question  was  never  held,  however,  and  the  organisation 
envisaged  failed  to  materialise. 

The  real  beginning  of  post-war  western  military 
cooperation  in  the  region  is  to  be  dated  from  the  Singapore 
military  conference  of  May,  1951.  Before  that  time  there 
had  been  only  haphazard  liaison  between  the  British, 
French  and  American  commands  interested  in  the  area,  but, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Singapore  session,  an  arrangement 
known  as  the  tripartite  exchange  of  information  was 
agreed  upon.  The  French  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
convening  of  the  conference,  although  the  British  served 
as  hosts.  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  believing  that,  since 
the  battle  for  Indo-China  was  the  fight  for  the  whole  of 
South-East  Asia,  other  interested  powers  should  cooperate 
with  France. 

In  January,  1952,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  high 
ranking  land,  sea  and  air  officers,  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  met  in  Washington, 
together  with  representatives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  for  a  series  of  talks  described  by  the  American 
Defence  Department  as  a  continuation  of  the  Singapore 
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discussions.  It  was  reported  that  the  military  leaders  of 
these  countries  discussed  the  pooling  of  their  air,  land  and 
sea  forces  in  case  of  a  Chinese  Communist  attack  on 
territories  held  by  western  or  pro-western  nations,  but  this 
was  not  officially  confirmed.  Further  talks  were  held  at 
the  Pentagon  in  March,  and  again  in  October,  but  no 
organisational  arrangement  was  inaugurated. 

Early  in  1953,  however,  it  was  announced  that  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  had  proposed  to  the  new  Eisenhower 
administration  that  a  South-East  Asian  defence  pact, 
similar  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation,  be 
formed  against  Communist  aggression.  The  New  York 
Times  understood  that  the  incoming  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  had  ”  expressed  interest  but  said  it 
would  first  be  necessary  for  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
other  suggested  members  to  agree  upon  a  common  policy 
towards  the  Nationalist  and  Communist  Governments  of 
China.”  The  mutual  defence  treaty  envisaged  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister  would  have  included,  at  the  start, 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Thailand.  Closer  collaboration  among  the  western 
Flowers  in  South-East  Asia  had  been  agreed  upon,  however, 
by  the  British,  French  and  American  foreign  ministers  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  NATO  in  Paris,  and  in 
February,  1953,  an  Allied  liaison  committee  comprising 
France,  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States,  was  established.  The  new  body  was  to  exchange 
military  information  and  defence  plans  relating  to  South- 
East  Asia  and  was  empowered  to  make  policy 
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recommendations  to  the  member  Governments,  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  a  South-East  Asian  defence  pact 
on  the  lines  of  the  NATO,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Winston. 

The  British  clearly  favoured  such  a  pact.  It  was  a 
means  whereby  the  United  States  might  be  committed 
to  the  future  defence  of  Malaya  against  external  attack, 
and  it  was  also  a  means  for  enlarging  the  ANZUS  Pact 
comprising  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States, 
to  include  the  United  Kingdom.  The  French — as  witnessed 
by  General  de  Lattre’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  regional  military 
cooperation — were  anxious  that  their  western  friends 
should  share  the  burden  of  South-East  Asia’s  defence. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 
strongly  supported  such  a  venture,  too. 

The  United  States  did  not.  Dean  Rusk,  while  in 
charge  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  at  the  State  Department,  had 
said  the  United  States  would  look  with  favour  upon  a 
collective  security  organisation  formed  among  the  South- 
East  Asian  states  themselves,  but  America  did  not  wish 
to  participate  in  the  organisation  of  such  an  alliance.  The 
reason  was  clear.  American  policy-makers  at  this  time 
realised  that  India,  Indonesia  and  Burma  would  not  join 
a  western-sponsored  anti-Communist  bloc.  They  might, 
however,  gradually  move  closer  together,  militarily,  as 
realisation  of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  menace  dawned 
upon  them.  Inauguration  of  an  obviously  western- 
inspired  security  body  might  well  hinder  such  future 
integrative  tendencies  within  the  region  itself. 

It  was  amidst  considerable  surprise,  accordingly,  that 
conversations  between  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  in  April,  1954,  resulted 
in  an  agreement  to  examine  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  collective  defence  system  for  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific,  similar  to  the  NATO.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  what  caused  Mr.  Dulles  to  fly  to  London  with  the 
urgency  with  which  he  did  so  in  April  of  this  year — and  to 
agree  to  the  formation  of  a  defence  system  which  had 
previously,  conspicuously,  received  little  American  support 
— although  it  would  appear  that  a  sudden  realisation  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  that  the  Indo-China  situation 
was  quickly  worsening  constituted  the  main  motivation. 

Within  a  week  of  the  Eden-Dulles  announcement  of 

April  13,  however,  differences  had  appeared  regarding  the 


meaning  of  the  agreement.  The  United  States,  eager  to 
commence  formation  of  the  pact,  had  called  a  meeting  of 
interested  powers  in  Washington  for  April  20,  The  British 
objected,  claiming  that  the  method  of  forming  the  pact 
and  the  organisation’s  membership  were  not  decided  in 
London  and  that  the  conference  called  by  Washington 
would  “  inevitably  prejudge  the  question  of  membership 
at  the  outset.”  Specifically,  it  ignored  the  Colombo 
Powers,  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia, 
without  whose  “  understanding  and  support,”  according  to 
Mr.  Eden,  “  no  permanent  South-East  Asian  defence 
organisation  could  be  fully  effective.”  The  United  States 
obliged,  and  the  meeting  was  transformed  into  one  of  the 
powers  concerned  with  the  Korean  portion  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  Geneva  Conference. 

A  point  of  departure  for  the  formation  of  a  South-East 
Asian  defence  body  already  existed  in  the  form  of  the  Allied 
liaison  committee,  formed  in  February,  1953,  and  use  was 
made  of  this  structure  in  early  June  with  the  holding  in 
Washington  of  five-power  staff  talks  on  the  military 
situation  in  South-East  Asia.  The  purpose  of  these  talks 
was  to  assess  the  region’s  military  problems  in  terms  of 
both  the  success  and  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Despite  the  holding  of  the  Washington  talks,  however, 
differences  in  approach  still  existed  between  the  American 
and  British  Governments  with  regard  to  SEATO,  as  the 
proposed  alliance  has  come  to  be  called.  These  differences 
concerned  membership  and  timing  primarily.  The  British 
were  eager  to  win  over  the  Colombo  Powers  to  support 
of  the  project,  particularly  since  three  of  these  were 
Commonwealth  members  ;  the  Americans  were  content 
to  take  in  only  those  Asian  states  which  were  willing  to 
join  on  their  terms,  these  being  only  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand.  London  also  feared  a  “  precipitous  move  ” 
towards  a  South-East  Asian  pact  might  prejudice  the 
chances  of  success  at  Geneva;  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  wanted  to  use  the  pact  as  a  bargaining  device  for 
better  terms  at  the  conference.  Finally,  British  officials 
feared  the  American  Government  was  making  a  mistake 
in  expecting  quick  results  from  SEATO,  while  the  Americans, 
quite  frankly,  thought  the  British  were  dragging  their  feet 
more  than  was  required. 

Anglo-American  differences  widened  still  further  in 
late  June,  when  Mr.  Eden  proposed  non-aggression 
guarantees  of  the  Locarno  type  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
SEATO.  In  this  ‘‘  Locarno  ”  both  the  Communists  and 
non-Communists  were  to  pledge  themselves  against  breaking 
the  peace.  This  proposal  set  off  an  immediate  barrage  of 
hostile  comment  against  Britain  in  Washington,  where 
“  Locarno  ”  was  equated  with  appeasement  and  the 
proposal  used  to  symbolise  the  weakness  of  British  policy. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  storm,  though  rough,  was  a 
short-lived  one.  At  the  Washington  conference  between 
Sir  Winston,  President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Eden  a  week  later,  it  was  announced  that  the  two  allies 
had  decided  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  collective  action  in 
South-East  Asia  regardless  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  in  reaching  an  Indo-Chinese  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  significant  that  future  planning  was  to  be  a 
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bilateral  affair  between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  Premier  U  Nu’s  chilly  reception  to  Chou  En-lai  in  Rangoon, 
the  United  States  to  consult  regularly  with  the  Philippines  increased  support  for  the  West  in  Burma’s  press,  and 
and  Thailand  and  Britain  with  the  Colombo  Powers,  privately  expressed  opinions  of  key  Burmese  officials  seem 
The  statements  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  to  indicate  that  the  country  would  not  look  with  disfavour 
following  the  announcement  of  the  Geneva  accord  indicate  upon  the  formation  of  a  South-East  Asian  pact.  India  and 
that  the  United  States’  desire  for  a  South-East  Asia  pact  Indonesia,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  quite  strongly  opposed 
has  increased,  rather  than  lessened  as  a  result  of  Geneva,  to  the  establishment  of  a  western-sp)onsored  defence  system 
The  matter  of  membership,  however,  remains  the  big  in  their  part  of  the  world;  neutralism  and  a  belief  that 
question  in  the  pact’s  future.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  China’s  intentions  are  not  as  suspect  as  the  West  believes, 
Thailand  appear  to  be  willing  to  join  the  alliance  as  it  is  lie  behind  this  opposition.  Indonesia,  indeed,  countered 
now  shaping.  France  presumably  would  also  join,  although  the  Eden-Dulles  proposal  with  a  non-aggression  pact  of  its 
the  loss  of  Indo-China  and  a  belief  that  the  other  western  own,  to  include  China,  India,  Burma  and  Indonesia  itself, 
powers  did  not  help  it  sufficiently  in  its  war  with  the  Viet  India,  however,  appears  to  be  slowly  moving  «way  from 
Minh  might  cause  France  to  refuse  membership  in  the  the  position  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  China,  while 
alliance.  The  Philippines,  surprisingly  enough,  also  show  everything  is  to  be  feared  from  the  West.  There  was 
some  hesitation  in  joining  the  type  of  pact  proposed  at  the  noticeable  apprehension  in  New  Delhi  concerning  increased 
present  time.  President  Ramon  Magsaysay  is  for  joining  Chinese  support  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  Indo-China  and  of  early 
the  alliance,  even  though  its  composition  and  orientation  Chinese  intransigence  at  Geneva,  while  British  consultation 
are  primarily  western,  but  a  group  headed  by  Nacionalista  with  the  Colombo  powers  throughout  the  conference  and 
Senator  Claro  Recto  want  India,  Indonesia  and  Burma  to  American  acquiescence  in  the  final  settlement  won 
join  the  pact  before  the  Philippines  participate.  Pakistan’s  considerable  Indian  appreciation. 

Foreign  Minister  Sir  Mohammed  Zafrullah  Khan,  who  has  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  element  in  developments  at 
recently  been  conferring  with  American  officials  in  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  United  States 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  has  unreservedly  offered  and  the  United  Kingdom,  two  western  powers,  are  the 
his  country’s  services  in  the  setting  up  of  SEATO.  only  states  actively  engaged  in  planning  the  proposed 

The  three  key  countries  outside  the  pale  of  the  pact,  defence  organisation,  there  is  close  consultation  between 
then,  would  be  India,  Indonesia  and  Burma.  Of  these,  the  British  planning  team  and  the  Colombo  powers.  This 
Burma  appears  to  be  the  least  opposed  to  a  collective  may  well  prove  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  South-East 
defence  arrangement,  even  though,  publicly,  Rangoon  still  Asian  states  and  their  interested  western  friends  join  together 
refuses  to  associate  itself  with  such  a  venture.  However,  in  a  firm  defence  against  Communist  expansion  in 
Burma’s  strong  anti-Communist  stand  at  Colombo,  South-East  Asia  in  the  future. 
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THAILAND— ANTI-COMMUNIST  BASTION 

By  a  Bangkok  Correspondent 


IT  is  now  becoming  increasingly  important  that  Britain 
should  regard  Thailand  in  the  light  of  truth  and  sympathy. 

The  danger  from  Communism  is  not  primarily  military  ; 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Indo-China  it  is  even 
more  probable  that  any  Communist  success  in  Thailand 
would  be  of  a  political  nature — another  coup  d'itat,  with 
which  recent  Thai  political  history  is  frequently  punctuated. 
For  a  people  which  may  be  called  upon  to  take  sides,  it  is 
urgent  and  important  that  the  West  woo  them  with  the 
same  warmth  as  the  Communists  are  trained  to  do.  The 

US  has  long  realised  this,  but  the  British  Press  is  inclined 
to  view  this  witling  friend  with  a  mingling  of  scorn,  mistrust, 

and  bitterness — a  point  of  approach  most  calculated  to 
drive  her  into  the  arms  of  Communism. 

The  western  democracies  find  it  hard  to  accept  the 
fact  that  vast  numbers  of  peoples  join  the  Communists 

not  because  they  believe  in  Communism,  but  simply 
because  they  want  to  live.  If  they  are  Communist,  the 

anti-Communists  will  not  harm  them  ;  if  they  remain 
anti-Communist,  a  Communist  Government  will  persecute 
them.  Therefore,  to  be  Communist  is  obviously  to  choose 
the  safer  side.  It  is  the  task  of  the  West  to  make  it  safe 
for  people  to  remain  anti-Communist  and,  logically,  we 

must  make  it  equally  unpleasant  to  be  a  Communist  in  an 

anti-Communist  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
cruelty  or  violence  ;  the  Thai  Government  are  vigorously 
employing  a  policy  of  deportation  or  imprisonment  for 
any  persons  found  actively  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  regime  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Communists 

across  the  Indo-Chinese  border.  Because  of  this  realistic 
policy,  it  has  been  suggested  that  freedom  is  extinct  in 
Thailand,  and  that  honest  criticism  of  the  Government  is 
not  allowed. 

There  is  indeed  no  complete  democracy  in  Thailand 


The  National  Assembly  Hall,  Bangkok 


as  we  know  it,  but  democracy  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  In  1932  when  the  absolute  Monarchy  gave  way 
to  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  the  constitution 
provided  a  safeguard  for  a  people  who  had  not  yet  learned 
how  to  vote.  A  ten  years’  trial  period  was  established  of 
only  one  assembly,  elected  freely  on  universal  suffrage  ; 
lor  every  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  however,  the 
People’s  Party  then  in  power,  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
appointed  another  M.P.  Thus  the  Assembly  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  of  elected  and  nominated  deputies. 

Parties  were  not  allowed,  and  each  member  was  free  to 

stand  for  his  own  convictions.  The  Government  was  open 

to  often  most  bitter  attack  in  debate  by  opposition  members, 
but  they  could  never  vote  the  Government  out,  as  the  latter 
could  count  on  the  support  of  the  nominated  M.P.’s. 

When  the  first  ten  year  trial  period  finished  in  1942,  a 

wartime  emergency  made  it  politic  to  extend  it  for  a  further 

ten  years,  but  as  the  war  ended  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 

full  democracy,  and  in  1946  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  allowing  for  two  elected  Houses  of  Assembly  ; 
the  Upper  being  elected  by  the  Lower  House — there  still 
being  no  parties.  This  was  followed  by  numerous  coups 
d'itat,  one  of  which  ended  in  civil  war.  In  December, 

1951,  the  present  rulers  decided  that  this  regime  with  a 

Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  was  too  unstable 
and  that  the  country  had  proved  itself  as  yet  unready  for 
full  democracy  dependent  entirely  on  free  election.  The 
original  1932  constitution  was,  therefore,  re-established  and 
a  further  ten  year  period  decreed.  In  the  last  general 

election,  which,  contrary  to  uncorroborated  accounts,  was 
entirely  free,  the  Government  gained  a  majority  of  47  seats ; 

thus  it  would  seem  that,  even  without  the  support  of  the 
nominated  deputies,  the  Government  are  popular  with  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  bothers  to  vote. 

Several  prominent  Liberals — many  of  them  former 
Opposition  ministers — boycotted  the  elections,  using  the 
excuse  of  the  futility  of  standing  for  Parliament  as  propa¬ 
ganda.  Foreign  journalists  are  inclined  to  take  this 
attitude  as  proof  that  honest  and  able  men  are  forced  out 
of  public  life  and  are  driven  to  such  a  stand  as  a  feeble 
protest  against  the  regime.  They  do  not  realise  that  the 
ten  year  trial  period  is  still  working  itself  out  and  the 
Government  is  hoping  to  use  this  time  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  political  awareness  and  an  ability  to  choose  their 
own  leaders.  If  the  Liberals  are  sincerely  interested  in  the 
future  democracy  of  their  country,  the  best  way  to  further 
this  aim  would  be  to  stand  for  Parliament,  constitute  a 
healthy  opposition,  enter  into  debate,  and  so  help  to 
educate  the  people  to  the  full  meaning  of  democratic 
procedure.  At  the  end  of  1961,  they  would  be  politically 
known  to  the  people,  and  if  the  present  Government  did 
not  then  keep  its  promise  of  a  completely  free  electoral 
system,  the  time  would  be  more  propitious  for  levelling 
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accusations  of  dictatorship.  As  the  people  are  by  nature 
and  tradition  passive  and  disinterested  in  abstract  ideas 

whether  they  be  democratic  or  Communist,  it  is  evident 
that  a  firmly  entrenched  quasi-dictatorial  Government 

affords  more  protection  against  Communism  than  a  Govern¬ 
ment  jjossibly  more  democratic  but  certainly  less  organised 
and  op>en  to  membership  by  Communists  as  well  as 
democrats.  When  only  a  fraction  of  the  population  bothers 
to  vote  at  all,  and  when  any  Communist  sympathisers  would 
certainly  be  among  that  fraction,  a  freely  elected  Parliament 
at  this  time  would  most  likely  pave  the  way  for  Communist 

infiltration. 

Given,  then,  the  sincere  anti-Communism  of  the 
Government,  two  important  factors  remain  :  does  Com¬ 
munism  offer  any  concrete  advantages  to  the  people — and 
what  steps  are  the  Government  taking  to  ensure  protection 

by  force?  The  first  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  economic 

stability  of  the  country.  Although  rice  prices  have  recently 

fallen,  and  with  them  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
only  area  which  can  be  said  to  be  suffering  is  the  north-east, 
where  the  known  Communist  cells  are  active.  Apart  from 
normal  routine  administration  work  and  expenditure  such 

as  the  provision  of  schools  and  health  centres,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  taking  steps  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  secondary  agricultural 
industries  ;  there  is  a  special  University  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  set  up  centres  for  giving 
the  peasants  scientific  manure,  also  courses  in  modern 

methods  of  agriculture.  Centres  of  veterinary  treatment 

(Conlinued  on  page  23) 
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INDIA  AND  UNESCO 


Jejune,  1946.  Three  years  later,  an  interim  national  commission 
“"■met  for  the  first  time  and,  in  July,  1952,  the  Indian  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  Unesco  was  set 'up  on  a  permanent  basis  with  Maulana 
Abul  Kalam  Azad,  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  its  chairman. 

In  virtually  every  aspect  of  Unesco's  activities,  India's  influence 
has  been  felt.  Education  is  an  excellent  example.  In  December,  1952, 
Bombay  played  host  to  a  major  regional  conference  on  free  and 
compulsory  education  in  South  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Studies  on 
compulsory  education,  women’s  education  and  rural  teacher  training, 
written  by  Indian  educators,  have  been  issued  by  Unesco,  and  a  teach¬ 
ing  handbook  on  Education  for  World  Understanding  has  been 
published  by  the  Indian  Institute  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Cooperation. 

In  fundamental  education — that  is,  education  aimed  at  raising 
rural  living  standards — cooperation  between  Unesco  and  India  has 
been  especially  fruitful.  The  adult  education  programme  of  Mysore 
State  is  now  serving  as  a  practical  classroom  for  a  new  Unesco  centre 
where  an  international  group  of  educators  is  being  trained  as  future 
fundamental  education  leaders. 

Indian  participation  in  Unesco's  science  programme  has  been 
equally  important.  Since  1948,  Delhi  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
Unesco's  South  Asia  Science  Cooperation  Office,  set  up  to  keep  open 
channels  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  research  in  the  region. 
Unesco's  arid  zone  programme  was  initiated  in  1948  as  the  result  of 
a  proposal  by  the  Indian  delegation  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Unesco 
General  Conference,  and  the  Indian  Government  has  recently  agreed 
to  act  as  co-sponsor  with  Unesco  of  a  symposium  on  the  utilisation 
of  wind  and  solar  energy  in  India's  desert  regions.  The  role  of 
India  in  this  programme  has  been  underlined  with  the  annual  award 
of  the  £1,000  Kalinga  Prize,  donated  by  Mr.  B.  Patnaik,  a  Cuttack 


Student  in  the  chemistry  class  of  Haldvani  secondary  school,  Terai, 
India.  Unesco  is  assisting  in  equipping  school  laboratories.  (Unesco) 
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industrialist,  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the  interpretation  of  India's  association  with  Unesco  has  yielded  immediate  and 

science  to  the  general  public.  In  the  social  sciences,  India  has  made  practical  results  in  the  held  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 

possible  a  study  of  social  tensions  carried  out  in  1950  by  Gardner  development.  Unesco  technical  assistance  in  India  has  been  targeted 

Murphy  of  the  United  States,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  book  to  complement  the  Government’s  long-term  plan  to  expand  scientific 

form.  research  and  training.  At  Kharagpur,  for  example,  where  the  newly 

The  same  pattern  of  cooperation  has  marked  the  relations  between  opened  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  is  now  in  operation,  Unesco 

Unesco  and  India  in  the  sphere  of  cultural  activities.  In  1951  the  engineers  have  taught  in  the  departments  of  civil  engineering. 

Government  of  India  and  Unesco  launched  the  Delhi  Public  Library*  mechanical  engineering,  hydraulics  and  dam  construction,  in  particular 

as  a  pilot  project  to  show  the  way  for  the  development  of  public  library  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  model  machine-tool  shop.  In  1952, 

services  in  adult  education  throughout  India  and  South  Asia.  Indian  Unesco  sent  a  team  of  advisers  to  help  establish  an  Indian  National 

contributions  to  Unesco  studies  include  works  on  the  philosophical  Scientific  Documentation  Centre  which  is  now  being  operated  by  the 

basis  of  human  rights,  the  main  cultural  currents  in  the  present-day  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 

world,  humanism  in  education  and  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  as  A  Unesco  specialist  in  textile  research  is  now  working  at  the 

well  as  the  organisation  of  a  seminar  on  the  teachings  of  Mahatma  Ahmedabad  Institute  of  Textiles  and  two  Unesco  engineers  have 

Gandhi.  completed  a  mission  to  the  Central  Water  and  Power  Research 

Another  phase  of  Unesco's  programme,  the  Unesco  Coupon  Station  at  Poona,  where  they  conducted  research  in  the  testing  of 

Scheme,  has  been  well  received  in  India.  India  is  one  of  the  world's  materials  for  irrigation  structures  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of 

biggest  users  of  Unesco  Coupons,  a  form  of  international  currency  a  navigation  laboratory  and  a  ship  model  testing  tank — the  first  of 

facilitating  the  purchase  of  books,  educational  films  and  scientific  its  kind  in  South  Asia.  Specialists  in  low-temperature  physics, 

equipment  by  buyers  in  countries  where  hard  currency  allocations  are  paleobotany,  and  vocational  guidance  have  also  b^n  sent  to  India 

controlled.  More  than  $550,000  worth  of  Unesco  Coupons  has  under  Unesco’s  technical  assistance  programme  which  will  continue 
already  been  allocated  to  India,  and  in  addition  the  Unesco  Gift  in  1954,  maintaining  its  accent  on  scientific  research  and  the  training 

Coupon  plan  now  serves  22  educational  institutions  in  India.  of  engineers. 

Technical  assistance,  too,  is  a  two-way  relationship.  Ten  Indian 
*  See  Eastern  World,  October,  1952  :  “  Public  Libraries  in  nationals  are  now  working  as  Unesco  experts  in  seven  countries,  two 
India,”  by  Frank  M.  Gardner.  of  them  heading  missions  in  Liberia  and  Indonesia. 

JAPAN  AFTER  THE  TRUCE  IN 
INDO-CHINA 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 

The  proceedings  at  the  Geneva  Conference  and  the  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  end  of  the 
Cease  Fire  Agreement  in  Indo-China  have  accentuated  war  in  Korea.  Now  with  fighting  in  Indo-China 
the  isolation  in  which  Japan  finds  herself  today  in  Asia,  coming  to  an  end,  there  are  suggestions  being  voiced  * 
In  none  of  the  recent  events  which  reshaped  the  face  of  in  Tokyo  that  Japanese  supplies  could  be  used  to 
East  Asia  was  Japan  able  to  take  any  initiative.  All  her  strengthen  Thailand’s  military  potential  which  might 
attempts  at  active  participation  were  frustrated.  Her  efforts  be  the  next  target  in  South-East  Asia  for  Communist 
to  keep  up  with  the  developments  of  the  area  in  which  expansion.  There  is  an  element  of  tragedy  in  the 
she  has  vital  interests  are  sometimes  almost  pathetic.  spectacle  of  a  national  economy  searching  for  markets 

On  the  whole,  the  cease  fire  in  Indo-China  has  been  based  on  wars  between  others  and,  so  to  speak, 
welcomed  in  Japan,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Korea,  it  taking  the  part  of  the  “  laughing  third.”  Such  an  approach 
will  result  in  decreased  supplies  for  military  procurement  is  certainly  not  healthy,  and  certainly  does  little  to  dispel 
without  offering  adequate  compensation  by  orders  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  countries  in  South-East  Asia 
reconstruction  supplies.  Officials  of  the  Ministry  of  concerning  Japan’s  economic  and  political  designs  for  the 
International  Trade  and  Industry  in  Tokyo  stated  that  the  future. 

truce  would  have  little  effect  on  Japan’s  trade  with  Indo-  Japanese  business  leaders  offer  two  divergent  opinions 
China.  Imports  and  exports  during  1953  were  only  on  the  results  of  the  truce  in  Indo-China.  One  suggests 
$14,000,000  and  $7,600,000  respectively.  United  States  that  the  dispute  between  East  and  West  will  continue, 
military  procurement  in  Japan  for  Indo-China  has  been  Consequently,  Japan’s  importance  for  the  United  States 

amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  per  month.  It  appears  is  growing  and  the  latter  will  become  still  more  inclined 

doubtful  whether  Japanese  supplies  in  any  appreciable  to  boost  Japan  militarily  as  well  as  economically — since 
quantities  will  be  used  for  reconstruction  purposes  in  Japan  is  considered  as  America’s  most  important  defence 
Indo-China.  Most  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  areas  which  position  against  Communism.  Against  this  opinion  the 
will  now  fall  under  Viet  Minh  influence  and  the  Viet  Minh  view  is  held  that,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Mendes-France’s 
is  not  supposed  to  place  any  orders  in  Japan.  The  latter’s  successful  diplomacy  and  of  Great  Britain’s  efficient 
economy  has  been  thriving  for  the  last  few  years  on  the  assistance,  neutralism  and  the  belief  in  co-existence  will 
war  in  Korea,  on  the  presence  of  American  Forces  in  gain  ground  and  arms  expansion  will  slow  down.  Conse- 
Japan,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  war  in  Indo-China  quently,  many  countries  will  be  able  to  devote  more 

where  it  was  hoped  that  increased  procurement  would  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  their  economic  foundations. 
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leading  to  an  intensified  international  trade  competition. 
This  in  turn  would  compel  Japan  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
at  lowering  her  prices  and  increasing  her  productive 
efficiency. 

Political  circles  in  Japan  stress  the  increased  importance 
of  mainland  China  as  a  decisive  factor  in  international 
politics.  However,  in  view  of  the  close  connections 
existing  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  at  present, 
these  circles  are  still  reluctant  to  favour  any  immediate 
rapprochement  between  Peking  and  Tokyo.  The  Sino- 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  of  1952,  its  provisions  and 
implications,  recognised  the  Taiwan  Government  and 
makes  any  immediate  change  of  the  Tokyo-Peking  status 
impracticable. 

Mr.  Mitsuo  Tanaka,  Chief  of  the  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Gaimusho  (Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
denied,  in  a  Press  conference  on  July  22,  1954,  reports 
that  the  Gaimusho  advocated  a  shift  of  Japanese  foreign 
policy  towards  the  Communist  countries.  “  Japan  simply 
cannot  exist  without  American  economic  assistance,”  he 
said,  “  Those  critics  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the 
Government,  namely,  the  press  and  the  intelligentsia,  dally 
with  ethereal  ideals  ;  but  they  cannot  show  factual  data 
which  justify  a  departure  in  our  stand.  Japan  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  her  economic  ties  with  the  United  States 
in  favour  of  greater  trade  with  Red  China.  The  Asian 
continent  under  Communist  rule  is  no  longer  a  market  for 
Japanese  products.”  Despite  the  continued  criticism  of 
the  Government  for  its  “  unconditional  devotion  ”  to  the 
United  States,  the  spokesman  concluded,  the  Government 
is  in  no  position  to  be  critical  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  reason  a  business  establishment  cannot  be  hostile  to 
a  bank  from  which  it  borrows  money. 

This  can  be  considered  as  a  courageous  and  blunt 
statement  of  a  situation  which  Japan  has  to  face  at  present. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a  despatch  arrived  from 
Moscow  where  15  members  of  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
who  were  touring  the  Soviet  Union,  were  told  by  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vishinsky  that  the  Soviet  Union 
“  earnestly  hoped  ”  to  establish  formal  diplomatic  relations 
with  Japan. 

Though  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has,  in  the  past,  frowned  on  attempts  of  their 
nationals  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  even  threatened 
criminal  proceedings  if  leftist  politicans  had  done 
so  without  having  their  passports  valid  for  travel  in 
the  USSR.  This  time,  the  Gaimusho  has  stated 
that  visiting  countries  not  indicated  in  the  passport 
does  not  constitute  a  punishable  crime.  Meanwhile 
the  “  lure  of  the  numbers  ” — 550  million  customers  in 
China  and  almost  200  million  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
continues  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  Japan.  A  three-man, 
officially  approved  Japanese  trade  mission  is  going  to 
Moscow.  Kazuomi  Fukunaga,  Liberal  Diet  member,  is 
head  of  the  mission  which  hopes  to  complete  arrangements 
for  increased  barter  trade  and  to  settle  a  number  of  vexing 
problems  such  as  fishing  the  North  Pacific. 

On  the  whole,  Japan  welcomes  these  efforts  to  break 
through  the  ring  of  isolation  surrounding  her.  On  April  28, 
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1954,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  the  Government  of  Japan 
announced  that  it  had  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
56  states  out  of  a  total  of  81.  However,  among  the 
remaining  25  are  the  majority  of  her  next-door  neighbours — 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Burma  as  against  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  the  Associated 
States  of  Indo-China  as  the  only  ones  with  whom  regular 
diplomatic  relations  exist — not  to  mention,  of  course, 
mainland  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  where  a  settlement 
is  still  outstanding. 

Since  early  1952  the  Japanese  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  reparations  question  with  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Burma — without  any  noticeable  progress. 
Indonesia  and  Burma  are  watching  closely  the  developments 
between  Tokyo  and  Manila,  and  it  seems  that  neither  of 
them  will  give  up  their  aloofness  unless  Tokyo  and  Manila 
come  to  terms.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  this  connection, 
how  far  the  visit  of  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Burma,  who  came  to  Japan  on  a  goodwill  mission 
during  August,  will  influence  the  present  situation. 

As  for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  chances  of  rapproche¬ 
ment  appear  to  grow  more  remote  than  ever.  And  even, 
according  to  reports  from  Formosa,  Nationalist  China’s 
feelings  towards  Japan  seem  to  have  cooled  off  recently 


in  view  of  the  growing  tendency  in  Japan  to  increasing 
trade  with  mainland  China.  Obviously,  Japan’s  isolation 
from  Korea,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  are  a 
subject  entirely  different  from  her  isolation  from  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  both  come  under  the 
heading  “  isolation  ”  and  the  ultimate  effects  might  not  be 
quite  so  different,  though  the  lack  of  proper  relations  with 
her  neighbours  in  South-East  Asia  is,  for  the  time  being, 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  military  and  economic  aid 
Japan  receives  from  the  United  States.  The  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  policy  speech  to  the  Diet,  stated  on  January  27,  that 
the  present  government  “  is  intending  to  maintain  its 
fundamental  attitude  of  reinforcing  friendly  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  and  is  especially  anxious  to  speed  up 
re-establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
South-East  Asian  nations.”  Since  then,  however,  domestic 
politics  and  financial  predicaments  seem  to  have  become  of 
major  importance  in  Japan  to  the  extent  that  in  foreign 
politics  an  atmosphere  of  apathy,  indifference  and 
complacency  seems  to  have  spread  without  any  serious 
visible  attempt  by  the  Government  to  solve  the  deadlock. 
However,  the  truce  in  Indo-China  and  the  by  now  manifest 
changes  in  East  Asia  might  eventually  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Japan  to  take  some  initiative  in  the  field  of  Japan’s 
foreign  relations  and  thus  to  end  a  prolonged  period  of 
being  faced  with  situations  not  of  her  own  making. 


CRISIS  IN  JAPANESE  EDUCATION 

By  Nicholas  Read- Collins 


Douglas  MacARTHUR  relit  his  cob  pipe  for  the 
fifth  time  in  an  hour.  In  the  pause  I  asked  “  How 
do  you  personally  explain  Japanese  cooperation  with 
the  Occupation  ?  ”  The  General  collected  himself,  as  a 


The  administrative  building  of  Tokyo  University 


rider  about  to  take  a  fence,  and  replied  “  I  do  really  believe 
that  the  Japanese  are  now  dedicated  to  the  basic  concept 
of  Christianity,  upon  which  American  democracy  is 
founded.  They  have  been  educated  away  from  barbarism 
towards  the  path  of  freedom.” 

That  was  four  years  ago  and  the  scene,  in  the  Supreme 
Commander’s  office  overlooking  Emperor  Hirohito’s 
palace,  comes  to  mind  with  each  fresh  attempt  the  right 
wing  conservative  Yoshida  Government  makes  to  control 
the  education  system  of  Japan.  The  current  crisis  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  pedagogical,  but  very  political,  and  the  battle 
for  the  thoughts  of  the  rising  generation  has  been  joined. 
The  struggle  lies  between  the  political  right,  which  calls 
itself  “  Liberal  ”  and  “  Progressive,”  and  the  Left-wing 
Socialists.  The  latter  have  the  support  of  Communists, 
the  Japan  Teachers  Union  with  300,000  members,  a  wide 
sector  of  University  students  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

To  the  dictum  of  C.  A.  Helvetius  “  L’education  peut 
tout,”  the  Japanese  politician  more  than  most,  would 
add  a  loud  “  Amen.”  The  thoroughness,  and  narrowness, 
of  pre-war  education  in  Japan  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  system  taught  an  unthinking  obedience  to  the 
Emperor’s  will  (synonymous  with  the  will  of  monopoly 
capitalism)  and  made  self  sacrifice  to  the  Imperial  Way  a 
reflex  action.  In  July,  1953,  two  years  after  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Ministry  of  Education  re-introduced  Morals 
(Shushin)  into  the  school  curriculum,  without  consulting 
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the  profession,  or  even  waiting  to  have  printed  the  text¬ 
books  necessary  for  the  course. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this  and  of  “  moral  ” 
and  “  character  ”  training  one  must  turn  back  the  pages 
of  Japanese  educational  history  to  1872.  In  this  year 
compulsory  elementary  schooling  became  law.  Two  years 
earlier,  W.  E.  Forster’s  Act  had  made  similar  provision  for 
English  children.  There  followed  in  Japan  a  seven-year 
argument  upon  the  content  of  education,  the  up-shot  of 
which  was  a  heavy  stress  upon  Confucian  doctrine  of  filial 
obedience,  and  duty  to  the  state.  Japan  commenced  to 
dig  its  defences  against  western  penetration,  by  rehabilitating 
chauvinist  ideologies  current  for  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
The  famous  Rescript  on  Education  was  signed  by  the 
Emperor  Meiji  in  1890.  It  exhorted  children  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  state  and  thus  sustain  the  Imperial  Throne 
“  co-eval  with  heaven  and  earth.”  To  guarantee  this 
dedication  was  taught  a  system  of  “  ethics  ”  based  upon 
filial  piety  and  State  Religion  (Jinja  Shinto).  The  ethics 
course  was  re-vamped  from  time  to  time  to  synchronise 
with  the  maturation  of  militarism.  In  1937  the  Thought 
Control  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  published 
its  “  Cardinal  principles  of  National  Unity.”  This 
infused  new  bias  into  mythology  and  made  an  historical 
fact  the  celestial  origins  of  an  unbroken  line  of  Emperors, 
and  the  mission  which  their  very  existence  conferred  to  the 
Japanese.  The  whole  education  system  prohibited  social 
mobility.  It  was  excellently  suited  to  a  police  state  opposed 
to  social  change,  and  it  made  a  virtue  of  imperialism. 

In  the  post-war  period  there  have  been  numerous 
exhibitions  of  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  “  ethics  ”  of  the 
old  days.  Under  a  cloak  of  concern  for  post-surrender 
degeneracy,  parental  disobedience  and  general  unrest, 
politicians  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  “  spiritual  ” 
training.  There  is  a  need,  they  say,  for  the  state  to  provide 
what,  in  most  other  countries,  is  supplied  by  religion. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Occupation  forbade  the  teaching 
of  State  Shinto  in  schools,  and  replaced  the  “  ethics  ” 
course  with  one  called  “  social  studies.”  This  covered 
civics  (which  was  untranslatable  into  Japanese),  history 
and  geography  in  the  primary  schools.  Economics, 
sociology  and  political  science  were  additional  for  secondary 
pupils.  To-day  the  right  wing  complains  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  the  result  of  this  change,  and  that  children 
know  nothing  of  Japanese  history.  Whatever  the  demerits 
of  the  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  delinquency,  gangsterism 
and  prostitution  rise  mainly  from  privation  and  hardship. 
The  political  argument  is  that  national  unity  requires 
unanimous  subscription  to  a  basic  moral  code.  Thus, 
when  in  July,  1953,  ethics,  geography  and  history  came  back 
as  separate  courses.  Premier  Yoshida  indicated  that  it  was 
a  step  in  fostering  patriotism. 

The  introduction  of  old  ways  into  the  schools  is  not, 
however,  an  isolated  affair  in  the  political  scene.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  kendo  (fencing),  which  the  Occupation 
prohibited  because  of  its  aggressive  character.  The 
Ministry  has  permitted  glider  courses  as  part  of  physical 
training  in  Universities  and  Colleges.  But  above  all  there 
is  the  new  Japanese  army — the  National  Safety  Force — 


Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  at  an  enormous  rate  in  post-war  Japan 


of  200,000  men.  The  right  wing.  Emperor-facing,  politi¬ 
cians  look  to  the  army  for  ultimate  support.  An  army 
untrained  in  patriotism — ^Japanese  style — which  cares  little 
for  service  to  the  Emperor,  would  be  lacking  an  essential 
ingredient  for  good  morale. 

A  Teachers’  Guide  for  Moral  Training  was  drafted 
by  the  Ministry  in  February,  1951,  and  there  quickly 
followed  a  trial  balloon  from  the  Education  Minister 
himself.  Since  wide  hostile  criticism  followed,  the 
Minister’s  views  are  worth  recording.  The  paper  was 
named  “  An  outline  of  ethical  practice  ”  and  in  sense  it 
was  an  almost  unamended  version  of  the  Meiji  Rescript. 
Husbands  were  entitled  to  the  respect  of  their  wives, 
respect  and  love  for  parents  was  the  happy  duty  of  the 
child.  The  Emperor  was  held  to  be  not  the  symbol  of  the 
people’s  power  (as  the  Constitution  states)  but  as  the 
possessor  of  an  “  objective  moral  quality  ”  on  which  the 
state  was  founded.  This  morality  was  more  important 
than  economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  state.  Minister 
Odachi  withdrew  his  draft  in  the  face  of  national  protest. 

Japanese  teachers  in  general  were  looked  upon  by 
Occupational  officials  as  lacking  in  initiative.  To  what 
extent  this  was  an  aspect  of  malnutrition,  or  of  passive 
resistance,  can  only  be  guessed.  In  the  arena  of  politics 
they  are  more  agile  perhaps  than  when  handling  western 
school  activity  methods.  Throughout  the  countryside 
teachers  are  by  tradition  respected,  and  have  influence. 
The  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Diet  seat  32  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Japan  Teachers  Union.  In  the  1930s 
it  was  the  teachers  who  became  the  first  victims  of  a 
mihtarist  government  seeking  to  curtail  all  civil  Uberties. 
First  came  an  attack — in  the  name  of  anti-Communism — 
on  the  teachers  of  Nagano  Prefecture  where,  during  the 
bitter  winter,  farm  people  go  underground  into  straw 
padded  hideouts  to  make  sandals  and  straw  capes.  The 
slack  season  offered  opportunity  and  concealment  for  left 
wing  adult  education.  To-day,  too,  the  offensive  against 
academic  freedom  comes  again  in  the  guise  of  anti- 
Communism  and  brings  with  it  familiar  echoes  of  “  Thought 
Police  ”  activities. 
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As  early  as  October,  1949,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  headlined  an  official  “  reign  of  terror  ”  against 
teachers.  A  lead  for  this  was  given,  some  say,  when  an 
American  educationist  admonished  students  of  Tokyo 
Engineering  College  for  holding  their  President  prisoner. 

“  It  is  clear,”  said  the  official — Paul  Dupell  “  that  Com¬ 
munist  cells  that  exist  in  your  university  should  be  wiped 
out  as  contrary  to  the  Japanese  law  of  education.”  He 
indicated  that  the  Occupation  would  “  back  without  limit 
schools  that  summoned  police  ”  to  deal  with  teacher  and 
student  demonstrations.  Two  months  later  a  body  of 
secret  police  was  attached  to  the  Board  for  Special 
Investigations  (Tokubetsu  Shinsa  Kyoku).  And  as  the 
cherry  blossom  fell,  giving  place  to  the  wild  azaleas,  another 
GHQ  adviser.  Dr.  Walter  Eels,  suggested  at  Niigata 
University  that  the  administration  should  take  “  positive 
and  vigorous  action  against  Communist  professors.” 
When  the  maple  leaves  turned  to  autumn  scarlet  a  Public 
Safety  Law  was  enacted  which  forbade  civil  servants  from 
all  political  activity.  In  so  far  as  teachers  were  locally 
appointed  and  paid,  this  law  was  held  not  to  apply  outside 
the  school. 

In  October,  1949,  Osaka  prefectural  authorities  dis¬ 
charged  1,000  teachers  on  what  it  claimed  were  verbal 
Allied  Military  Government  instructions  based  on  the 
Public  Safety  Law.  Other  authorities  followed  in  the 
purge  which  sounded  a  general  alarm  to  the  teaching 
profession.  It  was  clear  that  among  those  being  sacked 
were  more  Socialists  than  Communists.  By  implication. 
University  staffs  were  deterred  from  writing  anything  which 
might  be  used  for  political  ends.  They  were  forbidden 
any  objective  analysis  in  social  and  economic  studies  which 
might  lead  to  criticism  of  the  Yoshida  Government.  The 
Government  sought  to  bar  from  further  union  activity 
any  teacher  dismissed  for  political  reasons.  Even  the 
arch  Conservative,  Professor  Nambara  Shigeru  of  Tokyo 
University,  joined  in  the  furore  against  the  Government. 
He  held  that  the  Public  Safety  Law  and  the  purge  were 
directed  at  progressive  and  liberal  men  and  not  simply 
Communists.  A  little  shaken,  the  Government  belatedly 
explained  the  purge  as  a  move  to  reduce  the  civil  service — 
at  a  time  of  chronic  teacher  shortage  ! 

In  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental  Public  Education 
Law  the  police  have  sometimes  been  embarrassed. 
Dressed  as  students,  a  number  listened  in  at  student 
meetings  at  Tokyo  University  on  Student  Colonial  Day, 
1952.  They  were  recognised  by  the  students,  who  angrily 
gave  them  a  drubbing  and  chased  them  off  the  campus. 
Their  captured  notebooks  were  then  burned.  In  explana- 
,tion  of  the  affair.  Premier  Yoshida  told  the  Diet  that  in 
view  of  Communism  being  rife  the  Cabinet  could  not  give 
up  all  national  control  over  higher  learning.  Elsewhere 
there  has  appeared  the  old  pattern  of  police  examination 
of  children’s  notebooks  for  “  dangerous  thoughts.”  The 
tendency  towards  creation  of  a  central  “  thought  control  ” 
system  has  been  resisted  by  the  profession.  For  example, 
the  Government  attempt  to  transfer  from  the  local 
Education  Boards  to  the  Ministry,  the  responsibility  of 
paying  salaries  resulted  in  widespread  strikes.  Local 


autonomy  had  been  attacked  previously  when  the  Ministry 
decided  to  print  and  distribute  texts  for  the  new  ethics 
course.  The  Government  has  also  not  been  averse  to 
withholding  grants  where  local  authorities  have  resisted 
Ministerial  interference. 

Last  autumn  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  restrict 
teachers’  political  action  by  two  new  bills.  One  of  these, 
the  Educational  Neutrality  Bill,  was  introduced  on  the 
grounds  that  in  certain  areas  children  were  writing  essays 
against  Japanese  rearmament,  in  praise  of  Red  China  and 
Socialism,  and  on  peace — ideas  obviously  emanating  from 
the  political  teachings  of  the  Japan  Teachers  Union.  The 
Government  considered  this  violated  educational  neutrality. 
The  union  retorted  that  the  ideas  in  question  could  be 
found  in  the  “  Story  of  the  Constitution  ”  and  “  Demo¬ 
cracy  ”  both  issued  by  the  Ministry  during  the  Occupation. 
The  Minister  rejoined  that  the  pamphlets  were  out  of  date, 
and  in  any  event  he  had  never  read  them  !  But  it  was  more 
than  jealous  concern  for  a  non-political  curriculum  which 
had  stirred  the  Minister. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  left  wing,  and  the 
influential  Teachers  Union,  in  Japanese  politics  is  a  source 
of  concern  to  its  opponents.  The  Teachers  Union  has 
sponsored  the  film  “  Hiroshima,”  which  is  now  touring  on 
a  world  circuit,  and  has  sent  delegates  to  international 
peace  conferences.  It  is  demanding  a  monthly  wage  of 
£18  10s.  in  place  of  the  present  national  average  for  teachers 
of  £7  10s.  The  Educational  Neutrality  Bill  aimed  to 
prohibit  the  political  activity  of  all  teachers,  its  passage 
therefore  implied  that  the  32  Diet  representatives  of  the 
Teachers  Union  would  be  disqualified.  This  would  legally 
remove  a  constant  parliamentary  irritation.  The  penalty 
authorised  by  the  Bill  was  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  a  fine  amounting  to  half  a  year’s  pay.  The 
Third  Educational  Research  Conference,  convened  by  the 
Teachers  Union  at  Shizuoka,  described  the  Bill  as  an 
attempt  by  the  right  wing  Government  to  revive  militarist 
education  as  an  auxiliary  to  rearmament.  Professor 
Nambara  Shigeru  said  the  “thought  control”  Bill  would 
deny  teachers  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  The 
general  protest  was  widely  based  as  is  indicated  by  the 
“  Constitution  Defence  Week  ”  lead  by  the  ex-premier 
and  Christian  Social  Democrat,  Katayama  Tetsu. 

Predictions  made  at  the  Research  Conference  quickly 
materialised  when  the  police  were  revealed  to  have  carried 
out  a  survey  of  the  ideologies  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Shizuoka  conference.  The  Shizuoka  police  chief  made  a 
public  apology  for  this  indecent  haste.  On  March  26, 
1954,  the  controversial  Bills  became  law  and  another  step 
towards  a  centralised  Emperor-centred  system  was  recorded. 
The  crisis,  set  against  a  background  of  industrial  unrest 
and  economic  instability,  has  not  yet  gained  full  force. 
Meantime  the  education  system  flounders.  Various 
American  Education  Missions  thought  it  wise  to  put  their 
educational  plan  for  Japan  in  a  western  docket.  The 
Neo-Shintoists  and  Zaibatsu  revanchists  think  a  clean  suit 
of  ethics  would  be  better.  And  each  year  a  birth  increase 
of  over  a  million  creates  a  need  for  20,000  new  classrooms, 
and  teachers  to  staff  them. 
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INDONESIAN -DUTCH  RELATIONS 

SINCE  1950 

By  J.  Brown 


IN  December,  1950,  after  five  years  of  more  or  less  continuous 
action  by  Dutch  troops  against  Indonesian  guerillas,  Holland 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Indonesia  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  The  Hague  Round  Table  Conference  agreement.  This 
agreement,  recognising  the  Indonesian  Republic  (then  exerting 
effective  authority  only  over  part  of  Java)  solely  as  a  component, 
with  the  various  regional  states  established  by  the  Dutch,  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  also  created  the  Dutch-Indonesian 
Union,  of  which  the  supreme  authority,  described  as  a  symbol 
of  cooperation,  was  the  Dutch  crown.  Indonesian  sovereignty 
was  recognised  as  extending  over  all  territories  of  the  former 
Netherlands  East  Indies  with  the  exception  of  West  Irian 
(western  New  Guinea)  the  status  of  which  was  to  be  subsequently 
settled  by  negotiation  before  January,  1951. 

The  other  sections  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  agree¬ 
ment,  relating  to  financial  and  economic  questions,  maintained 
the  special  guarantees  and  privileges  accorded  during  the  period 
of  colonial  rule  to  Dutch  interests  in  Indonesia,  stipulating 
further  in  paragraph  11,  Section  A,  that  “the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  acknowledges  that  the  special  interests  of  Dutch 
citizens  and  Dutch  concerns  in  Indonesia  must  be  given  the 
fullest  attention  ..." 

In  paragraph  20,  Section  C,  relating  to  cooperation  on  trade 
policy  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  was  obligated  “  to  give 
the  highest  respect  to  the  considerable  Dutch  financial  and 
economic  interests  in  Indonesia  ”  which  had  been  “  built  up 
during  the  course  of  history.”  Virtually  unrestricted  transfer 
of  currency  from  Indonesia  to  Holland  was  granted  to  Dutch 
concerns  in  Indonesia  under  paragraph  18  of  Section  B  of  the 
financial  and  economic  agreements. 

Full  responsibility  was  moreover  imposed  on  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty,  these  debts,  excluding  internal  debts,  amounting 
to  over  1,500  million  Dutch  guilders. 

Thus,  whilst  Indonesia  was  no  longer  a  Dutch  colony  in  a 
political  sense  Dutch  domination  of  Indonesian  economy, 
arising  from  the  mainly  Dutch  ownership  of  estates,  control  of 
the  export  and  import  trade,  and  the  long-established,  highly 
profitable  canalising  of  foreign  trade  through  Holland,  was 
preserved. 

Essentially  a  compromise,  the  Round  Table  Conference 
agreement  was  accepted  in  Indonesia  as  putting  an  end  to 
hostilities,  but  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  concessions  made 
to  Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerically  few  but 
influential  colonial  Dutch  elements,  who  demanded  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  military  action  in  Indonesia  until  Dutch  rule  (toppled 
in  a  few  days  by  the  Japanese)  was  again  restored,  were  inevitably 
dissatisfied  with  the  recognition  of  Indonesian  independence. 

It  was  then  hardly  surprising  that  an  attempted  coup  d'etat 
was  organised  in  Bandung  in  January,  1951,  barely  a  month  after 
the  signing  of  the  RTC  agreement,  by  the  notorious  KNIL 
captain,  Westerling,  responsible  for  massacres  of  civilians  in 
Sulawesi  in  1946  and  1947.  The  eight  hundred  troops  headed 
by  Westerling,  which  included  3(X)  from  Dutch  units  still 
stationed  in  Bandung,  were  driven  out  of  the  city  after  sharp 
fighting.  By  chance,  plans  for  the  simultaneous  assassination 


of  members  of  the  Indonesian  Cabinet  in  Djakarta  miscarried 
and  the  plot  failed,  Westerling  then  escaping  to  Singapore  in  a 
Dutch  military  plane.  Disclosures  by  arrested  participants  in 
the  attempted  uprising  revealed  that  the  plans  for  seizure  of 
power  had  in  fact  been  made  by  Sultan  Hamid  of  Pontianak, 
signatory  of  the  RTC  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch-sponsored 
Federal  Consultative  Assembly,  who  was  later  taken  into 
custody  in  April. 

News  of  the  activities  of  Westerling  and  Hamid  led  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  popular  movement  calling  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  unitary  state,  as  originally  envisaged  in  the 
proclamation  of  independence  on  August  17,  1945.  This  led 
first  to  the  dissolution  of  West  Java  state  (Pasundan),  then  to 
others,  so  that  by  the  end  of  March  only  three  of  the  Dutch 
established  federal  states  remained.  West  Borneo,  headed  by 
Sultan  Hamid,  East  Sumatra,  East  Indonesia,  the  others  having 
been  again  incorporated  within  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  The 
state  of  West  Borneo  was  dissolved  by  popular  demand  in 
April,  following  a  general  strike  in  Pontianak  in  support  of 
incorporation  within  the  Republic. 

In  the  meantime  a  threatening  situation  had  developed  in 
Ambon  where  ex-KNIL  troops  incited  by  Soumokil,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  state  of  East  Indonesia  launched  an  uprising  and 
proclaimed  a  “  South  Moluccas  Republic  ”  with  covert  sympathy 
if  not  support  of  Dutch  army  units  stationed  at  Amboina. 
Although  without  popular  support  from  the  local  population 
this  insurrection  by  well-trained  and  well-armed  ex-KNIL 
troops  was  not  finally  put  down  until  November,  1950. 

The  pattern  of  developments  since  the  re-establishment  of 
the  unitary  state,  and  after  the  last  real  threat  to  national  unity 
had  been  removed  with  the  crushing  of  the  Maluku  insurrection, 
showed  an  increasingly  marked  trend  towards  further  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Indonesian  sovereignty,  making  inevitable  sooner  or  later 
a  revision  of  the  equivocal  political  relationship  with  Holland 
and  the  restrictive  economic  provisions  stipulated  in  the  Round 
Table  Conference  agreement. 

Initially,  this  process  was  not  so  strongly  pronounced  since 
the  Natsir  Cabinet  (September,  1950,  to  March,  1951)  and  the 
Sukiman  Cabinet  which  took  oflFice  in  April,  1951,  were  inclined  to 
a  temporising  implementation  of  a  declared  independent  foreign 
policy,  and  in  internal  affairs  followed  a  line  (that  would  not  be 
now  accepted  by  the  majority  of  political  parties)  not 
characterised  by  sympathy  for  measures  in  favour  of  national 
economic  development.  Little  effective  action  was  taken 
against  the  outlaw  Darul  Islam,  but  seemingly  as  a  reaction 
to  the  strike  of  estate  workers  the  Sukiman  Cabinet  carried  out 
an  extensive  round-up  of  left  wing  leaders  in  August,  1951. 

Foreign  policy  became  a  major  issue  with  the  controversy 
in  1951  concerning  Indonesia's  signing  the  US-sponsored  San 
Francisco  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  Despite  the  opposition  of 
every  political  party  other  than  the  Masjumi  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  Catholic  Party  the  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time, 
Subardjo,  of  the  Masjumi,  signed  the  treaty,  which  was  never 
to  be  placed  before  Parliament  for  ratification. 

Then  in  February,  1952,  it  became  known  that  Subardjo 
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had,  unknown  to  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  signed  with  US 
Ambassador  Merle  Cochrane  (who  had  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formulation  of  the  RTC  agreement)  an  MSA  agreement, 
so  in  effect  committing  Indonesia  to  a  military  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  immediate  and  hostile  reaction  of  political 
parties  and  public  opinion,  bringing  first  the  resignation  of 
Subardjo  then  of  the  entire  Cabinet,  there  was  displayed  a 
general  suspicion  of  American  intentions  towards  Indonesia,  as 
had  been  voiced  regarding  the  San  Francisco  treaty.  There 
was  now  greater  insistence  on  observance  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  would  avoid  Indonesia’s  involvement  with  any  bloc  of 
great  powers. 

Almost  all  parties,  including  the  Masjumi,  the  PNI,  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  Communist  Party  expressed  full  support 
for  the  pledges  of  the  new  Cabinet,  headed  by  Wilopo  of  the 
PNI  and  installed  on  April  4,  to  follow  a  completely  independent 
foreign  policy  directed  at  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  in 
accordance  with  Indonesia's  national  interests— an  implied 
rejection  of  both  the  San  Francisco  treaty  and  the  MSA  agree¬ 
ment.  Subsequently,  after  prolonged  negotiations  the  agreement 
signed  by  Subardjo  was  modified  to  exclude  any  provisions 
relating  to  military  aid. 

Despite  the  divergences  between  Dutch  and  Indonesian 
foreign  policy,  rendering  impracticable  the  envisaged  cooperation 
in  foreign  affairs,  there  was  at  that  time,  in  1952,  little  concerted 
condemnation  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  agreement. 
However,  a  distinct  element  of  strain  entered  into  relations  with 
Holland  when  the  Dutch  intention,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
RTC  agreement,  to  disregard  Indonesian  claims  to  West  Irian 
was  again  confirmed  in  the  speech  for  the  throne  to  the  Dutch 
Parliament  and  by  the  designation,  in  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Dutch 
Parliament,  of  West  Irian  as  part  of  the  Dutch  empire.  Further 
protest  was  evoked  by  a  Dutch  Government  statement,  issued  in 
October  following  an  Indonesian  suggestion  for  the  resumption 
of  negotiations  (suspended  when  the  Sukiman  Cabinet  fell),  that 
“  further  negotiations  on  the  question  of  Dutch  New  Guinea 

(West  Irian)  would  serve  no  purpose.” 

There  was  also  considerable  criticism  in  Indonesia  of  the 

actions  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  refusing  Communist  party 
leaders  Aidit  and  Njoto  permission  to  enter  Holland  to  attend 
a  Dutch  Communist  Party  congress  in  November  and  later  the 
same  month  in  arresting  for  expulsion  from  Holland,  Sunito,  a 

prominent  student  leader,  and  Go  Gien  Tjwan,  manager  of  the 
Amsterdam  office  of  the  Antara  newsagency,  on  charges  of  their 
having  committed  undefined  ”  undesired  activities.” 

Resentment  against  the  RTC  agreement  was  more  specifically 
expressed  in  the  controversy  around  the  policy  of  the  Defence 
Minister,  Hamengku  Buwono,  Sultan  of  Djogja,  accused  of 
attempting,  in  collusion  with  the  2,000  strong  Dutch  Military 
Mission  (established  under  the  RTC  agreement),  and  the 
Socialist  Party,  to  destroy  the  national  character  of  the 

Indonesian  National  Army  (TNI)  by  demobilising  those  who 
had  formed  the  core  of  resistance  against  the  Dutch  from  1945 

to  1949  and  by  appointing  a  disproportionate  number  of  former 
KNIL  officers  to  key  r>osts.  On  October  16  a  resolution  tabled 
by  PNI  leader  Manai  Sophiaan,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dutch  Military  Mission  and  an  investigation  into  the 
leadership  of  the  Defence  Ministry  and  the  army,  was  accepted 

by  Parliament.  The  elements  within  and  outside  the  army 
responsible  for  the  October  17  demonstration  in  Parliament 

demanding  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  however 
command  any  support  and  indirectly ,as  a  result  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  Manai.  Sophiaan  motion,  Hamengku  Buwono  resigned 
the  defence  portfolio  on  January  1,  1953.  Shortly  afterwards 


an  agreement  was  reached  with  Holland  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Dutch  Military  mission  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Dutch  interests  in  Indonesia  and  the  guarantees  for  Dutch 
estates  in  Indonesia  became  involved  in  the  crisis  resulting  from 
the  incident  in  March,  1953,  when  a  police  detachment  fired  on 
a  gathering  of  farmers  protesting  against  eviction  from  lands 
cultivated  without  authorisation,  killing  seven  and  wounding 
fifteen.  As  a  consequence  of  this  incident  demands  were  made 
in  Parliament  for  a  drastic  revision  of  the  North  Sumatra  land 
distribution  programme,  the  North  Sumatra  Governor,  Hakim, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Masjumi  being  accused  of  implement¬ 
ing  the  programme  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign-owned  estates 
and  of  having  received  considerable  sums  from  the  estate 
companies.  Rejection  by  the  Masjumi  of  the  call  supported 
by  the  PNI  for  the  resignation  of  the  Masjumi  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Mohammad  Rum,  responsible  for  the  North  Sumatra 
land  distribution  programme,  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Wilopo 
Cabinet  on  June  3. 

Formed  after  two  months  of  inter-party  negotiations,  the 
present  Cabinet,  headed  by  former  Ambassador  to  Washington 
Ali  Sastroamidjojo  of  the  PNI,  is  the  first  Government  from  which 
representatives  of  the  Masjumi,  and  the  Socialist  Party  have 
been  excluded.  The  subject  of  frequent  inimical  and  mostly 
unrealistic  comment  in  the  American  and  Dutch  Press,  the 
present  Cabinet,  in  which  four  portfolios  are  held  by  the  PNI, 
two  each  by  the  Muslim  parties  United  Muslim  Party  (PSII)  and 
the  Nahdiatululama,  two  by  the  Great  Indonesia  Union 
(PIR),  the  other  portfolios  being  distributed  amongst  smaller 
parties,  has  a  wide  public  support,  and  the  support  of  most 
political  groups,  not,  as  is  often  but  incorrectly  asserted,  only 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  present  Government  has  been  able 
to  act  more  effectively  than  previous  Governments,  particularly 
in  improving  the  still  disturbing  security  situation.  Terrorist 
activity  has  been  almost  completely  eliminated  in  Sulawesi  and 
noticeably  diminished  in  West  Java. 

For  the  first  time  also  a  definite  approach  to  the  economic 

situation  has  been  adopted.  The  cost  of  living  has  been 

stabilised — the  index  in  July  at  2873  being  lower  than  in  January 
at  2927.  More  rigid  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the 
imp>orting  of  luxury  goods,  additional  payments  have  been 
imposed  on  transfers  of  currency  overseas,  and  more  recently  it 

has  been  announced  that  Indonesian-owned  concerns  will  be 
enabled  to  handle  70  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  import 
trade,  foreign  concerns  being  restricted  to  15  per  cent. 

Last  November  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  outlined 
the  objective  of  transforming  Indonesia's  economy  from  a 
colonial  to  a  national  pattern,  and  it  is  apparently  in  protest 
against  this  intention  rather  than  the  actual  situation  that  the 
complaints,  repeated  regularly  in  the  annual  reports  of  estate 
companies,  of  difficulties  are  directed,  for  almost  without 

exception  the  large  estates  companies  have  announced  for  1953 

higher  production  figures  and  higher  dividends.  The  Handels- 
vereeniging  Amsterdam,  for  example,  made  a  gross  profit  in 
1953  of  10.35  million  guilders,  compared  with  7.99  million 
guilders  in  1952,  and  declared  a  dividend  of  7  pwr  cent,  for  1953. 
Allied  Sumatra  Plantations  Limited  declared  a  live  per  cent. 

dividend,  the  Verenigde  Deli  Maatschappijen  announced  a 

profit,  not  including  all  returns  from  Indonesia,  of  4,676,000 

guilders,  whilst  the  Billiton  Maatschappij  registered  a  profit  of 
9,505,721  guilders,  a  marked  increase  of  the  figure  of  8,204,402 
guilders  for  1952.  The  dividend  of  the  Deli-Atjeh  Handel- 
maatschappij  was,  despite  alleged  difficulties,  raised  to  eight 
per  cent,  in  1953  from  seven  per  cent,  in  1952. 
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It  is,  however,  Indonesia’s  stand  in  international  affairs 
which  has  attracted  most  foreign  comment,  since  the  pledged 
adherence  to  an  independent  policy  has  been  more  strictly 
observed  by  the  present  Government  than  in  the  past.  Whatever 
the  opinions  of  foreign  newspapers  this  policy  coincides  with 
the  prevailing  public  opinion  in  Indonesia  as  shown  by  statements 
of  political  leaders  of  all  trends  and  by  the  comments  from  all 
sections  of  the  Press  reaffirming  the  intention  of  avoiding  any 
commitment  suggesting  alignment  with  either  group  in  the  cold 
war.  At  the  Colombo  Conference  and  in  the  more  recent 
outright  rejection  of  the  projected  South-East  Asian  Treaty 
Organisation  the  Government  has  again  reaffirmed  Indonesia’s 
independent  line  in  foreign  affairs. 

Just  as  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  agreement  are  regarded  as  obstructing  national 
economic  development  so  is  the  existence  of  the  long  since 
meaningless  Dutch-Indonesian  Union,  and  the  Dutch  occupation 
of  West  Irian  came  to  be  considered  as  contrary  to  Indonesian 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  incompatible  with  Indonesian 
sovereignty. 

When  the  proposed  talks  with  Holland  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  revision  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the  RTC 
agreement,  and  the  question  of  West  Irian,  opened  in  The  Hague 
six  weeks  ago,  on  June  29,  the  Dutch  delegation  rejected,  as  had 
been  previously  intimated,  any  negotiation  on  West  Irian.  This 
refusal  and  the  apparent  Dutch  intention  to  make  dissolution 
of  the  Dutch-Indonesian  Union  conditional  on  prior  settlement 
of  economic  issues  seemed  likely  at  the  outset  to  create  a  deadlock, 
more  so  in  view  of  the  strong  pressure  in  Indonesia  for  recall 
of  the  delegation  and  unilateral  revocation  of  the  Union.  Whilst 
protesting  against  the  Dutch  stand  on  West  Irian  the  Indonesian 
delegation  continued  negotiations  which  seemed  unlikely  to  bring 
agreement  without  the  unlikely  capitulation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  delegations,  Indonesia  insisting  on  dissolution  of  the  Union 


prior  to  settlement  of  economic  issues,  Holland  demanding 
agreement  first  on  economic  matters  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  could  be  considered. 

A  provisional  agreement  was  reached  on  July  20,  only  to 
meet  with  objections  from  the  Dutch  Government,  these 
objections  being  however  accepted  by  the  Indonesian  delegation. 
The  revised  draft  prepared  for  signature  on  July  26  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Indonesian  Government,  Education  Minister 
Yamin  then  being  summoned  to  Djakarta  for  consultations, 
and  returning  the  following  week  with  the  amendments  desired 
by  the  Government.  Six  days  after  the  resumption  of  informal 
talks  agreement  was  reached,  the  Dutch  delegation  accepting 
most  of  the  suggested  Indonesian  amendments,  and  on  August  10 
the  leaders  of  the  two  delegations,  Dutch  Minister  Luns  and 
Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Sunaijo  signed  a  Protocol  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Dutch-Indonesian  Union  but  stipulating 
that  economic  provisions  of  the  RTC  agreement  would  remain 
in  force  until  revised  by  subsequent  negotiation. 

Although  these  results  fall  short  of  Indonesian  claims  and 
expectations  the  immediate  reaction  in  Indonesia  has  been 
favourable  to  the  new  agreement,  which  is  nevertheless  considered 
as  a  step  towards  the  ultimate  annulment  of  the  RTC  agreement 
in  entirety.  In  Holland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  viewed,  as 
Luns  stated  at  a  Press  conference  on  August  11,  without  enthus¬ 
iasm.  The  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  by  both  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesian  Parliaments,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Indonesia  has  no  longer  any  political  link  with  Holland,  but 
the  question  of  West  Irian  is  still  unresolved,  and  the  resented 
Dutch  economic  predominance  in  Indonesia  is  as  yet  unchanged. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  agreement  will  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  Dutch-Indonesian  relations  and  whether  the 
intended  revision  of  economic  and  financial  relations  will  be 
effected. 


(continued  from  page  IS) 

have  also  been  established  and  courses  to  teach  breeding 
of  animals.  There  are  over  8,000  Government  sponsored 
cooperative  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 

throughout  the  country. 

Great  strides  have  also  been  taken  in  the  betterment  of 
health  facilities,  irrigation,  and  railways.  Normally,  3,000,000 
people  suffered  from  malaria  per  annum,  of  which  40,000 
died  per  annum.  In  1951,  DDT  was  given  in  the  north 
in  homes  covering  550,000  people.  In  1952,  this  was 
increased  to  help  1,500,000  people,  and  in  1953  it  covered 
2,700,000  people. 

The  north-east  has  one-third  of  the  population  who 

suffer  from  lack  of  water,  so  special  water  tanks  are  being 
erected  over  the  north-east  at  the  cost  of  16  million  bahts 
(£250,000).  The  aim  is  to  make  I, (XX)  tanks  covering 
an  area  of  180,000  square  kilometres  :  22  tanks  are  so 
far  completed  and  21  more  are  in  the  course  of  construction. 

The  area  of  fields  already  using  water  from  these  tanks  is 

opproximately  40,000  acres. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  enormous  progress  has  also 
been  made  in  railway  facilities.  In  1940  there  was  a  total 
of  200  engines — carrying  1,846,787  metric  tons  of  goods. 
In  1953  there  were  454  engines.  Passengers  carried  in 


1941  numbered  7,729,802— in  1952  they  totalled  33,225,845 

Added  to  this,  there  is  one  other  great  deterrent  to  the 
appeal  of  Communism  to  the  people — the  strength  and 
popularity  of  the  Monarchy  which  closely  follows  the 

pattern  of  the  British  Monarchy.  Though  possessing  no 
governing  power,  the  King  is  immensely  popular  with  his 
subjects  and  is  considered  by  them  as  a  safeguard  of  their 
liberties. 

Defence  by  force  rests  with  the  armed  forces  and  with 
the  police  force.  A  programme  of  constant  and  increasingly 
large  additions  to  the  armed  forces,  both  in  men  and 
equipment,  is  being  carried  out  in  close  conjunction  with 

the  US.  Training  of  instructors  is  by  US  army  personnel, 

who  teach  the  use  of  the  newest  equipment  which  is  also 
being  supplied  by  the  US.  Internal  order  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  police  force,  a  highly  efficient  organisation, 
unique  in  its  range  of  duties  and  modernity  of  its  methods. 
Very  close  exchange  of  training  and  information  with  the 

Malayan  police  is  maintained,  and  border  patrols  act  in 

close  cooperation. 

A  Home  Guard  along  British  lines  has  recently  been 
formed  in  the  provinces.  This  is  voluntary,  but  the 
Government  has  power  to  make  this  compulsory  in  an 
emergency. 
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ASIAN  DIPLOMATS  IN  LONDON 

R.  Supomo 


I^HE  dissolution  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union 
last  August  was  an  assertion  of  the  complete  sovereign 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Professor 
Dr.  R.  Supomo,  the  new  Indonesian  Ambassador  in 
London,  was  one  of  the  negotiators  at  The  Hague.  At  the 
conclusion  of  The  Hague  conference,  when  he  could  take 
full  cljarge  of  his  duties  here,  it  was  to  mark,  as  it  were, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  re-awakened  Indonesia. 

Professor  Supomo  was  born  in 
Central  Java  51  years  ago.  He  has 
held  many  posts  of  honour  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  his  country  since  he  took 
his  Doctorate  of  Law  in  1927  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  in  Holland. 

During  Dutch  rule  he  was  a  judge, 
and  a  professor  at  the  Law  College  in 
Djakarta.  Since  the  beginning  of 
independence,  he  twice  held  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Justice,  a  professorship 
in  Djokjakarta,  and  the  post  of 
President  of  the  University  of 
Indonesia.  Besides  his  book  in  Dutch, 

The  Adat  (Customary)  Laws  of  West 
Java,  he  has  written  many  learned 
articles  on  law,  culture,  politics  and 
international  law. 

The  Ambassador’s  profession  and 
reputation  at  home  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  more  as  a  jurist  and  scholar  than 
as  a  diplomat  ;  even  at  the  Embassy  he  is  addressed 
as  Professor  Supomo,  seldom  as  “  Your  Excellency.” 
But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  the  professor  is  a 
square  peg  in  his  new  post.  The  record  of  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  negotiations  is  an  impressive 
one.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Renville  Conference  on 
Indonesian  independence  (1947),  the  Rum  van  Royen 
Conference  (1949)  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Dutch-Indonesian  Union,  theXlnited  Nations 
General  Assembly  (1950,  1951  and  1953),  and  the  Japanese 
Peace  Conference  (1951),  and  leader  of  the  delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Dutch-Indonesian  Union  and  the  status  of 
West  Irian  (1951-52).  He  has  also  played  an  active  part 
in  home  politics,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Indonesian 
Independence  Committee  when  the  Japanese  occupied  his 
country  during  the  last  war,  and  a  member  of  the  P.I.R. 
(Greater  Indonesian  Federation  Party)  until  he  accepted  his 
present  office. 

A  certain  artlessness  of  manner  covers  a  perceptive 
sense  of  humour  in  which  the  professor’s  and  the  diplomat’s 
insight  meet,  together  with  a  warm  and  selfless  sincerity 
of  feeling  for  his  country’s  cause. 

Ambassador  Supomo  is  convinced  that  in  spite  of  the 


difficulties  of  preserving  peace  in  Asia  and  building  up 
strong,  modem,  socialistic  states  there,  a  new  Asia  is 
arising  that  will  profoundly  influence  the  “  shape  of  things 
to  come  ”  in  the  world’s  immediate  future.  He  does  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Indonesia  will  master  all  her 
current  problems,  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  not  entirely 
satisfactory  Dutch-Indonesian  relations.  So  long  as  the 
Dutch  continue  to  hold  on  to  West 
Irian,  the  complete  harmony  necessary 
between  Western  Europe  and  South- 
East  Asia,  in  the  common  interest 
of  both,  will  not  be  achieved. 

Professor  Supomo  looks  forward 
hopefully  to  the  General  Election  in 
Indonesia  early  next  year,  which  will 
establish  for  the  first  time  an  elected 
parliament  and  a  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.  A  Five-Year  Plan,  the  draft  of 
which  is  nearing  completion,  will  usher 
in  an  era  of  planned  economy  for  his 
country.  People  abroad,  he  declares, 
do  not  always  appreciate  Indonesian 
readiness  for  both  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  democracy.  Even  the  Masjumi 
Party,  the  main  opposition  party  ac¬ 
cepting  only  Muslims  as  members, 
is  based  on  Socialist  principles.  The 
country  is  determined  to  march  for¬ 
ward;  and  neither  pressures  nor  enticement  from  foreign 
sources  will  have  any  success  in  weakeningthis  determination. 

English  has  become  the  second  language  in  Indonesia, 
not  because  the  country  is  about  to  be  anglicised,  or  even 
westernised,  but  because  of  international  usage,  and  in  the 
race  for  “  modernisation,”  English  is  recognised  as  a 
better  medium  than  Dutch,  the  western  language  hitherto 
customary  among  educated  Indonesians.  While  thus  fully 
accepting  the  need  for  close  and  easy  relations  with  the 
West,  the  main  emphasis  in  the  country  is  on  the  discovery 
of  its  own  illustrious  past  as  the  basis  of  its  further  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Ambassador  himself  recalls  how,  while 
studying  in  Holland,  he  took  part  in  an  exposition  of 
Indonesian  dancing  at  an  Asian  cultural  festival  in  Paris  in 
1926.  His  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married,  are 
both  skilled  exponents  of  Indonesian  dancing. 

Professor  Supomo  himself  no  longer  dances,  but  while 
still  in  Indonesia  he  and  his  wife  played  tennis  regularly, 
and  he  enjoys  a  good  swim.  Here  he  intends  to  learn  to 
play  golf,  as  a  game  perhaps  more  suitable  for  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  who  is  also  a  grandfather.  Increased  trade  and 
cultural  exchanges  between  Britain  and  Indonesia  will  be 
high  on  the  priority  list  of  his  ambassadorial  activities,  but 
more  than  anything  else  he  intends  to  pursue  unswervingly 
the  service  of  the  Indonesian  peace  policy. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


It’S  an  III  Wind  .  .  . 

The  stagnant  pond  of  general  business  in  present-day  Tokyo  has 
produced  a  hatch'  of  busy  by-products.  Three  curious  lines  of 
business,  far  from  feeling  the  current  paralysis,  are  spreading  their 
wings  as  never  before. 

One  is  the  credit  information  agency,  of  which  there  are  estimated 
to  be  over  100  of  varying  size,  and  degree  of  respectability,  in  Tokyo 
to-day.  Their  job  is  to  supply  their  clients  with  reports  on  the  credit 
standing  of  firms  with  whom  they  are  about  to  open  business  accounts. 
One  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  financial  section  of  the  capital  is 
said  to  be  accepting  nearly  500  applications  a  day  from  financiers 
and  other  interested  enquirers. 

The  town-criers,  or  “  Chindon-ya,”  are  also  enjoying  a  boom. 
Clad  in  gay,  fancy  costumes  like  clowns  or  ancient  “  samurai,"  these 
teams  of  sandwich-men  march  through  the  streets  playing  popular 
tunes  on  clarinets,  drums  and  cymbals.  Demands  for  the  services 
of  “  Chindon-ya  ”  is  on  the  increase,  and  there  are  now  some  70 
teams  at  work  in  the  city.  Employment  is  regular,  pay  is  good 
— Y  1,000  (£1),  plus  meals,  per  day — and  even  professional  musicians 
are  now  not  above  forming  their  own  troupes. 

Fortune-tellers,  too,  are  springing  up  all  over  town.  At  tables 
in  side-streets,  or  behind  the  windows  of  prosperous  offices,  some 
400  purveyors  of  the  future  are  reckoned  to  be  reciting  oracles  into  the 
eager  ears  of  despondent  business  men — the  well-to-do  as  well  as  the 
poverty-stricken — seeking  encouragement  in  the  difficult  times. 

Collapse  of  Tibetan  Fort 

More  than  300  persons  were  reported  killed  when  a  fort  at 
Gyantse,  Tibet's  third  most  important  town,  collapsed  in  floods 
from  the  Namchung  River  in  July.  Among  those  in  the  fort  when 
the  disaster  took  place  were  Indian  troops,  postal  men  and  members 
of  an  Indian  trade  agency.  Under  the  new  Chinese-Indian  pact, 
India  is  allowed  to  station  troops  at  Gyantse  to  protect  the  trade 
route  with  India. 

American  State  Marriage  Laws 

The  legality  of  the  marriage  of  a  former  American  soldier,  Mr. 
Robert  Fisher,  to  his  Japanese  wife  in  Georgia,  in  May,  was  recently 
questioned  by  the  Georgia  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Eugene  Cook. 
The  Attorney  General,  writing  to  officials  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
Mr.  Fisher  now  lives,  called  attention  to  the  marriage,  which  he  said 
was  a  violation  of  Georgia's  Laws.  The  State  Laws,  he  claimed,  prohibit 
marriages  between  white  people  and  people  of  another  race,  including 
Japanese,  and  provide  penalties  for  those  performing  such  marriages. 

Judge  Bradford  Bagley,  the  Georgia  official  who  married  the 
Fishers,  commented  in  defence  of  his  action  that  it  would  seem,  in 
view  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  decision  (prohibiting  public  school 
segregation),  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  also  hold  the  law 


Fireworks  at  the  Japanese  carnival  “  Kawabi  Raki "  on  the  Sunida 
River,  Tokyo,  on  July  24.  These  annual  displays  were  started  in  1 732 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  great  famine  and  cholera  epidemic 


prohibiting  marriage  between  Caucasians  and  Japanese,  or  persons  of 
colour,  to  be  unconstitutional. 

South  Indian  Churchmen 

Leaving  Southampton  on  the  way  to  attend  as  delegates  to  the 
Anglican  Congress  in  Minneapolis,  USA,  are  the  Most  Reverend 
Juhanon  Mar  Thomar  (right),  and  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander 
Mar  Theophilus,  of  the  Mar  Thomar  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  India. 


The  Mar  Thomar  Church,  or  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  claim  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  as  their  founder. 
According  to  their  traditions,  St.  Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  in 
that  part  of  India,  and  was  martyred  at  Mylapore  (now  a  suburb  of 
Madras)  by  order  of  a  local  prince.  The  shrine  of  the  martyrdom, 
rebuilt  by  the  Portuguese  in  1547,  still  stands  on  Mt.  St.  Thomas. 

Organised  under  a  native  Archbishop  and  a  metropolitan  of 
Emakulam,  the  Syrian  Church  of  India  are  Jacobite  (independent 
both  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches)  in  theology 
and  practice.  They  use  Syrian  as  their  sacred  language. 

White  Elephants 

Recent  reports  from  Indian  livestock  markets  show  that  elephants 
have  been  developing  strong  “  bear  ”  tendencies.  Elephants  on  hoof 
have  slumped  from  £215-£280  to  £100-£140,  and  it  no  longer  pays 
their  owners  to  feed  them. 

Most  hard  hit  by  the  slump  are  the  Maharajas,  who  have  been 
selling  off  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  their  efforts  to  balance  their 
personal  budgets  within  the  limit  of  £2,143,(XX)  per  annum  now 
imposed  on  their  allowances  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Indian  Press  Commission 

Legal  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  India,  of  which 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  imposed  three,  and  of  which 
more  are  mooted,  was  not  opposed  to  any  large  extent  in  the  prelimio-. 
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ary  survey  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Indian  Government  to  investigate  the  Press,  which  has  now  been 
published.  In  fact,  the  Commission's  aims  for  the  industry  are 
towards  more  central  legislative  control,  and  a  more  corporate 
internal  organisation. 

Included  in  the  recommendations  are  the  setting  up  of  a  Press 
Council  with  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
of  encouraging  a  higher  standard  of  journalism  and  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  latter,  which  are  designed  to  combat  the 
“Yellow  Press,”  include  the  creation  of  a  Press  Institute  and  the 
compilation  of  a  professional  code  of  conduct. 

Standard  wage  rates  for  staff  should  be  paid  by  newspapers  with 
circulations  over  5,000.  The  minimum  weekly  wage  recommended 
was  £3  per  week,  with  regional  cost-of-living  additions. 

Price  control  on  a  page  basis  was  advised,  the  figure  mentioned 
being  3  pies  per  page  (about  one  farthing).  It  was  also  felt  by  the 
Commission  that  diffusion  of  ownership  among  a  large  number  of 
persons  would  be  of  benefit,  and  would  help  to  protect  editors,  staff 


30,000  people  lost  their  homes  during  a  fire  in  the  congested  squatters' 
settlement  of  Tai  Hang  Tung,  Hong  Kong.  This  woman  is  salvaging 
some  of  her  belongings 


and  public  against  the  unhealthy  exercise  of  proprietorial  rights. 
Profit  limitation  was  also  suggested. 

Verrier  Elwin  Now  Indian  Citizen 

Dr.  Verrier  Elwin,  Anthropological  Consultant,  North-East 
Frontier  Agency  Administration,  has  become  a  naturalised  Indian  by 
abjuring  his  British  nationality.  This  declaration  was  made  by 
Dr.  Elwin  before  a  Shillong  court  recently. 

An  Oxford  scholar.  Dr.  Elwin  came  to  India  in  1927  as  a 
missionary  to  teach  the  aboriginals  of  this  country.  He  came  in 
contact  with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  ever  since  it  had  been  his  wish  to 
become  a  naturalised  citizen  of  India. 

Dr.  Elwin  married  a  Pradham  Gond  tribal  girl  last  year. 

New  Guinea  “  Shangri-la  ” 

The  Australian  Administration  in  New  Guinea  is  to  send  a  patrol 
into  the  hidden  valley  of  “  Shangri-la,”  which  was  first  penetrated  by 
Australian  oil  geologists  recently.  The  official  patrol  is  expected  to 
reach  the  valley  by  Christmas.  It  will  establish  a  post  there 
and  select  a  site  for  an  airstrip  should  this  be  possible.  The 
Administrator  of  Papua-New  Guinea,  Brigadier  Cleland,  said  that 
until  the  post  was  established  and  the  confidence  of  the  valley’s 
inhabitants  won,  none  but  Administration  personnel  would  be 
allowed  in. 

During  June,  aerial  survey  teams  reported  the  discovery  of 
unknown  groups  of  natives  living  in  remote  valleys  behind  the 
Muller  and  Karius  ranges,  north  west  of  Tari  in  New  Guinea. 


Their  descriptions  of  peaceful  lost  tribes  living  in  garden-surrounded 
hamlets,  cultivating  their  well-watered,  hedged  fields  gave  rise  to 
considerable  speculation  as  to  whether  a  land-locked  paradise,  similar 
to  the  Shangri-la  of  Hilton’s  Lost  Horizon  had  been  found. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  that  these  reports  were  being  made,  the 
party  of  geologists  were  within  one  of  these  “  natural  fortresses  ” 
giving  the  inhabitants  their  first  view  of  a  white  man.  The  natives, 
who  were  about  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  armed  with  long  bows  and  arrows, 
and  often  wearing  wigs  of  human  hair,  were  friendly  and  generous 
with  their  food  towards  the  visitors.  They  were  good  agriculturists, 
growing  sweet  potatoes  and  sugar-canes  in  a  fertile,  well-irrigated 
valley  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  lake.  The  hedges  seen  from 
the  air  turned  out  to  be  screens  of  sugar-cane  with  which  many  of  the 
village  gardens  and  fields  were  surrounded. 

Formosan  Prosperity  :  Two  Aspects 

According  to  a  recent  US  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
statement,  America  has  given  a  total  of  some  $428.8  million  in 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
since  its  removal  to  Formosa  in  1949.  The  statement  speaks  of 
Formosa’s  transformation  from  an  economically  prostrate  island  into 
a  country  with  an  ever-growing  capacity  to  produce  the  goods  of  both 
peace  and  war.  “  The  country,”  the  statement  continues,  “  has 
staged  a  spectacular  recovery,  and  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  a 
4-Year  programme  aimed  at  the  island’s  becoming  self-supporting 
through  increases  in  agricultural  and  industrial  production.” 

Despite  this,  China  News,  the  Formosan  English-language  news¬ 
paper,  reports  an  expected  deficit  of  nearly  $50  million  during  the 
1954/55  financial  year,  adding  that  the  country  already  has  an  out¬ 
standing  debt  of  some  $40  million. 

Chinese  Settlers  Overseas 

According  to  promises  made  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  both  the 
Indian  and  Burmese  Prime  Ministers  during  his  recent  visit,  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government,  once  the  necessary  legislation  has 
been  drafted,  will  no  longer  regard  Chinese  settlers  overseas  as 
Chinese  nationals.  At  present  the  considerable  Chinese  minorities 
in  other  lands  enjoy  a  dual  citizenship  in  that  Chinese  Governments 
have  always  insisted  that  they  were  liable  to  Chinese  law  and  to  the 
responsibilities  of  Chinese  citizenship. 

The  number  of  Chinese  overseas  was  recently  assessed  by  Peking 
at  12,(XX),000,  of  which  it  is  likely  that  some  9,()00,0(X)  are  settled  in 
S.E.  Asia.  The  largest  Chinese  minorities  in  this  area  are  :  Malaya 
and  Singapore,  2,615,000  ;  Thailand,  2,500,000  ;  and  Indonesia, 
1,900,000.  Burma,  whose  Premier  U  Nu  is  known  to  be  awaiting 
with  interest  and  concern  the  promised  confirmatory  announcement 
from  Peking,  has  some  300,000  Chinese  settlers. 


A  “  Bell  of  Peace  "  donated  to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Japanese 
U.N.  Association.  Japan's  Ambassador  Renzo  Sawada,  handing 
over  the  symbolic  gift  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen,  U.N.  Assistant 
Secretary-General  for  Information,  in  New  York,  (fj nations) 
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Realms  of  Silver  by  Sir  Compton  Mackenzie  {Rout ledge 

and  Kegan  Paul,  25s.) 

Sir  Compton  Mackenzie  has  a  practised  pen  and  it 
could  perhaps  make  even  an  account  of  a  journey  through 
logarithms  exciting.  Still,  in  writing  the  epic  the  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China's  100  years  of  banking 
in  the  East  as  directed  by  descendants  of  the  Merchant 
Venturers  of  the  first  Elizabethan  age,  he  is  dealing  with 
hard  facts,  and  if  his  genius  or  as  Kipling  would  have  called 
it  his  daemon  makes  the  result  as  fascinating  as  a  novel, 
that  is  because  the  balance-sheets  and  ledgers  which  every 
respectable  bank  has  to  maintain  are  merely  the  incidental 
accessories  of  an  enterprise  in  which  the  human  interests 
of  international  policies,  personal  achievements  and  daring 
adventures  are  the  essence  of  an  ever-unfolding  drama  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Dickens  sensed  this  in  A  Tale  oj 
Two  Cities.  Sir  Compton  essays  the  harder  task,  for  he 
cannot  burst  into  fiction.  He  has  to  tell  the  plain  tale  of 
directors,  branches,  managers  and  the  business  world 
wherein  their  influence  either  in  encouraging  enterprise, 
steadying  rashness  and  repairing  error  was  important  not 
so  much  to  their  shareholders  as  to  the  economic  fabric 
of  the  Commonwealth.  How  the  Chartered  Bank  faithfully 
performed  this  duty  is  well  told  and  in  the  telling  Sir  Compton 
does  not  gloss  over  errors  of  judgement  nor  unduly  laud 
successful  policies  which  as  the  Bank  stands  today  have 
obviously  been  the  prevailing  factor  in  the  story.  The 
manner  in  which  its  responsible  representatives  in  the  East 
kept  their  ears  close  to  the  ground  and  attuned  the  policy 
to  the  political  developments  of  the  day  is  instructive. 
James  Wilson,  founder  of  the  Bank,  was  a  Lowland  Scot, 
and  the  historian  with  justifiable  Scots  pride  notes  that  the 
present  Chief  General  Manager,  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Cockburn, 
comes  from  the  same  stable.  To  Mr.  Cockburn’s  “  ability 
to  pilot  the  Bank  through  a  period  of  unprecedented 
upheaval  in  the  East  ”  a  fervent  tribute  is  paid.  As  one 
who,  when  editing  the  North  China  Daily  News  next  door  on 
the  Bund  of  Shanghai,  first  had  a  taste  of  Mr.  Cockburn’s 
quality  there,  this  success  of  a  modest  but  outstanding  man 
of  affairs  has  been  specially  gratifying.  There  is  temptation 
to  cull  from  this  book  some  of  the  many  vivid  glimpses  of 
eastern  excitement  but  space  forbids.  Attention  may 
pierhaps  be  drawn  to  Sir  Compton’s  criticism  of  economic 
nationalism.  “  High  taxation  the  penalising  of  foreign 
firms  over  import  controls  and  the  risk  that  foreign  funds 
might  be  frozen  by  exchange  controls  have  all  stood  in  the 
way  of  investing  western  capital  in  the  East.”  Sir  Compton 
is  not  so  happy  in  attributing  (pp.  234-5)  the  Punjab 
disturbances  of  1919  to  Indian  disappointment  “  over  that 
elusive  Dominion  status  which  had  been  promised,  not  in 
so  many  words,  of  course,  when  India  aligned  herself  beside 
Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War.”  The 
promise  of  Dominion  status,  as  affirmed  by  the  official 
announcement  of  October  31,  1929,  was  implicit  in  the 
Declaration  of  August  20,  1917,  when  for  nearly  three  years 
the  Indian  Army  had  been  gallantly  fighting  overseas  on 
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many  fronts  in  fulfilment  of  its  obligation  to  the  King- 
Emperor.  Moreover,  the  Act  of  1919,  based  on  that 
Declaration,  went  further  in  developing  India’s  progress  to 
responsible  self-government  than  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Congress  Muslim  League  pact  made  in  Lucknow  in  1916. 
In  the  heat  of  later  controversies,  charges  of  broken  faith, 
similar  to  that  implied  by  Sir  Compton,  were  made,  but 
study  of  the  chronological  order  of  events  set  forth  in 
standard  works  of  reference  will  disclose  their  ex  post  facto 
character.  They  should  not  have  misled  so  experienced  a 
historian.  Incidentally  the  Amritsar  riots  directly  arose 
from  the  arrest  of  two  local  leaders  in  the  passive  resistance 
campaign  against  the  Rowlatt  Acts  and  were  fully  in  train 
before  the  news  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  arrest  reached  the  Punjab 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (April  10,  1919). 

Edwin  Haward 

Pietro’s  Pilgrimage  by  Wilfrid  Blunt  (James  Barrie,  21^.) 

To  recover  from  the  effects  of  an  aching  heart  after 
the  girl  he  had  courted  for  12  years  had  thrown  him  over 
for  another,  Pietro  Della  Valle,  scion  of  a  noble  Roman 
family,  embarked  on  a  long  voyage  to  the  East  which  gave 
him  12  years  of  always  interesting  activity  and  a  great  deal 
of  happiness.  It  was  the  early  seventeenth  century  ;  a 
period  of  considerable  mercantile  development  between 
East  and  West,  but  Pietro’s  activities  ranged  over  many 
other  fields.  He  excavated  old  sites  in  Egypt  and  found  a 
mummy,  visited  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  spent  some 
time  in  what  is  now  Iraq,  where  he  married  a  Nestorian 
Christian  lady  of  good  family,  and  then  enjoyed  for  seven 
years  a  most  interesting  life  in  Persia  where  he  got  to  know 
the  great  Shah  Abbas  and  had  a  taste  of  court  life  and 
diplomacy. 

Thereafter  Pietro  visited  India,  the  India  of  the 
Moghuls,  though  he  did  not  try  to  go  far  into  the  interior, 
Ahmedabad  being  the  farthest  he  got  from  Surat.  Surat 
was  a  populous  city,  Hindus  and  Muslims  appearing  to  live 
together  peacefully,  and  Pietro  was  struck  by  the  pompous 
style  of  the  life  of  the  European  traders  in  their  effort  to 
gain  prestige.  He  had  been  told  of  Cambay,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Jainism,  where  he  learnt  something  of  this  cult 
which  carries  its  regard  for  life  to  extreme  lengths,  and  he 
was  taken  to  see  a  hospital  for  sick  animals  where  some 
orphaned  mice  were  among  the  curious  patients.  As  a 
Catholic,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  visiting  Goa,  Golden 
Goa  in  the  heyday  of  its  glorious  past,  and  in  seeing  at 
first  hand  the  unique  cultural  pattern  and  comfortable 
existence  of  its  people.  He  arrived  shortly  before  news 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  canonisation  reached  Goa  and  saw 
and  took  part  in  the  festivals  associated  with  the  event. 

Wilfrid  Blunt  has  reduced  the  whole  fascinating  story 
of  Pietro’s  wanderings  from  nearly  a  million  words  to  a 
book  of  300  pages.  It  has  been  a  difficult  task  of  editing 
and  interpretation  and  on  the  whole  he  has  produced  a 
very  readable  volume.  One  could  wish,  however,  that  he 
had  tried  to  keep  more  closely  to  what  Pietro  recorded 
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instead  of  incorporating  so  much  from  the  pens  of  other 
early  European  travellers  in  the  East.  The  Italian  traveller 
was  a  man  of  considerable  discernment  and  critical  ability 
and  his  comments  are  often  most  illuminating.  Many  of 
the  interpolations  are  diverting  in  the  extreme — like  John 
Ovington’s  reference  to  a  hospital  built  for  “  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Buggs,  Fleas  and  other  Vermin  ” — but  on  many 
matters  which  may  give  rise  to  controversy  the  addition 
of  highly  dogmatic  comments  from  English  and  other 
travellers  is  only  liable  to  take  up  space  which  might  have 
been  given  to  Pietro,  without  fitting  in  harmoniously  with 
the  other  extracts  and  condensations  from  the  original. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

The  Colonial  Territories  1953-54  (H.M.S.O.,  6s.) 

1  The  Colonial  Office  Report  for  the  last  administrative 
year  presented  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Parliament 
last  May  has,  for  students  of  eastern  affairs,  a  limited 
interest,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  speed  with  which 
Malaya  is  qualifying  for  exclusion  from  future  reports 
through  the  attainment  of  self-government.  The  latest 
proposals  for  a  new  legislature  and  the  criticism  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  by  a  large  section  of  public  opinion 
is  well  known  to  readers  of  this  monthly.  There  are, 
however,  some  features  of  the  report  which  should  be 
mentioned. 

The  appointment  of  a  Malayan,  Raja  Sir  Uda  bin 
Raja  Muhammad,  as  Commissioner  for  Malaya  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  followed  by  the  taking  over  by 
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him  of  much  of  the  responsibility  for  looking  after  Malayan 
students  in  London.  A  start  is  being  made  with  the 
formation  of  a  Malayan  overseas  service,  to  serve  Malaya 
in  a  diplomatic  capacity  presumably,  and  though  the 
number  of  officers  who  start  training  in  London  this  year  is 
placed  at  the  modest  figure  of  three,  the  rate  of  recruitment 
will  no  doubt  expand.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  scope 
for  entry  into  the  Malayan  Civil  Service  has  been  widened 
to  allow  of  a  fifth  of  the  new  Malayan  entrants  being  non- 
Malays,  the  response  from  non-Malays  was  disappointing 
and  only  three  Chinese  and  one  Ceylonese  were  appointed 
as  against  24  Malays. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  security  situation  is  claimed 
but  no  signs  of  a  general  breakdown  of  Communist  morale. 
It  was  possible  to  lift  all  curfew  restrictions  and  food 
controls  in  four  areas  with  a  total  population  of  760,000 
people  and  it  is  good  to  find  those  Aunt  Sallies  of  the 
English  national  Press,  the  Information  Services,  credited 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surrenders  of 
terrorists  through  the  dropping  of  leaflets. 

J.  Fenton 

Volontes  d’Existence  by  Cung  Giu  Nguyen  {Saigon, 

France-Asie,  $60.) 

This  delightful  little  work  by  a  Vietnamese  consists  of 
four  parts  :  two  politico-philosophical  articles  of  assess¬ 
ment  ;  a  valuable  summary  view  of  the  development  of 
Vietnamese  literature  ;  and  a  critical  psychological  study 
of  the  great  poet,  Nguyen  Du.  The  influences  of  China, 
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the  western  world,  and  of  the  Vietnam  inheritance  are 
shown  in  perspective ;  Confucianism  and  Buddhism 
are  allotted  their  respective  spheres.  In  a  future  edition 
(which  will  surely  be  called  for)  the  author  might  like  to 
correct  the  error  on  page  103  ;  the  famous  saying  there 
quoted  is  not  from  Chuang  Tzu,  it  is  from  chapter  56  of 
Lao  Tzu  (Tao  Te  Ching).  N.W. 
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The  Grim  Saga  by  S.  N.  Shivapuri  {Calcutta,  Das  Gupta, 

IOj.  ed.) 

Mr.  Shivapuri  has  written,  from  an  Indian  viewpoint,  a 
reasonably  detailed  account  of  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the  invasion  of  Kashmir  and  the  state’s  accession  to  India, 
of  the  military  campaigns  and  of  the  subsequent  negotiations. 

He  allows  neither  Wavell  nor  Mountbatten  any  motives 
but  those  of  “  casuistry  ”  or  of  “  imperialism  ”  (and  suggests, 
incidentally,  that  Nehru  has  been  too  easily  swayed  by  the 
latter).  In  fact,  his  references  to  British  statesmen  would 
be  amusing  if  they  were  not  repetitively  tedious.  Mr. 
Shivapuri  is,  however,  interesting  when  discussing  such 
political  themes  as  the  interaction  between  the  Mahasabha’s 
“  Jammu  and  Kashmir  ”  campaign  and  Sheik  Abdullah’s 
increasingly  independent  attitude  to  India.  However,  he 
reaches  no  particular  conclusions  nor  does  he  make  any 
tentative  recommendations.  The  question  of  Kashmir 
remains  for  him  simply  and  only  a  question. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  misspellings,  and  some  bad 
photographs  are  unnecessary  ;  also,  a  bibliography  is  very 
much  needed.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Shivapuri  has  seen 
fit  to  superimpose  on  his  theme  a  metaphorical  parallel  to 
which  he  refers  throughout  the  book  and  from  which  he  has 
devised  his  chapter  headings.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  introduction  is  not  well  enough  thought  out  or  written 
and  will,  I  am  afraid,  raise  a  few  irreverent  guffaws  from 
the  unsuspecting  reader.  Which  is  a  pity,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is,  in  the  main,  very  adequately  written. 

Ian  Le  Maistre 

Homed  Moon  by  Ian  Stephens  (Chat to  and  Windus,  215.) 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  Britisher  who  has  a  natural 
affinity  with  Muslims  and  their  outlook  on,  and  general 
conduct  of,  life  without  in  any  way  wishing  to  embrace 
the  Islamic  religion.  T.  E.  Lawrence  was  such  a  man, 
Glubb  Pasha  too,  and  there  have  been  many  others  less 
well  known.  Muslims  as  people,  rather  than  Islam  as  a 
religious  code,  seem  to  arouse  in  some  Englishmen  feelings 
of  a  curious,  utter  devotion.  This  is  an  illusive  thread  to 
trace,  but  it  is  a  fact.  People  who  experience  this  attach¬ 
ment  cannot  themselves  adequately  explain  it,  and  for  some 
odd  reason  it  only  seems  to  happen  between  Englishmen 
and  Muslims.  Other  races  and  creeds  have  their  British 
and  other  champions  and  devotees,  but  that  curious 
affinity  is  lacking. 

The  interesting  and  fascinating  thing  about  Ian 
Stephens  is  his  natural  attachment  to  the  p)eople  of  Pakistan. 
He  is  a  man  who  obviously  likes  all  people,  but  he  has  that 
particular  devotion  to  Muslims,  and  although  the  main 
purpose  of  this  book  was  to  record  his  travels,  through 
Pakistan,  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan  in  1952,  it  is  people 
rather  than  places  that  come  out  of  it  strongly.  Most  of 


|||l||  is  published  as  a  speciai  supplement  to  the  latest  issue  (No.  13)  of 
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the  pictures  in  the  book  are  of  people,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  of  fine  looking  men.  He  writes  not  only  of 
the  beautiful  scenery,  but  of  the  handsomeness  of  the  men. 
Sometimes  the  two  become  confused  and  overwhelming 
for  him,  as  when  quite  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  describing 
a  breathtaking  fli^t  over  the  Himalayas  he  writes  of  the 
pilot’s  “  lovely  long  eyelashes.” 

Although  Mr.  Stephens  is  undoubtedly  pro-Pakistan 
and  rather  cool  towards  India,  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit 
that  he  is  fair  in  reporting  what  he  saw  of  the  Kashmir 
situation,  and  of  the  general  relationship  between  the  two 
countries.  He  has  a  wide  background  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  the  sub-continent  (which  he  prefers  to  call  Delkaria — a 
mixture  of  Delhi  and  Karachi),  having  lived  there  for  many 
years  and  been  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Statesman.  This 
knowledge  and  personal  acquaintance  with  many  people 
of  importance  both  in  India  and  Pakistan  give  to  his 
narrative  an  importance  which  an  ordinary  book  of  travel 
would  not  have.  J.  W.  T.  Cooper 

Liang  Ch’i-ch’ao  and  the  Mind  of  Modern  China  by  Joseph 
R.  Levenson  {Harvard  University  Press,  London : 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  32s.) 

Among  the  numerous  works  seeking  to  explain  the 
development  of  modern  China  this  volume  must  take  high 
place.  Not  only  is  it  a  detailed  biography  of  one  of  modern 
China’s  greatest  scholars  and  reformers,  it  relates  him  to 
his  times,  his  contemporaries,  and  national  and  group- 
movements  ;  it  evaluates,  without  sentiment  or  special 
pleading,  Liang’s  contribution  to  modem  Chinese  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  fifty-six  years  (1873-1929)  of  his  life. 

So  truly  historical  (here  and  there  with  psychological 
insight)  is  Dr.  Levenson’s  method  that,  while  feuds  and 
intellectual  struggles  are  plainly  dealt  with,  the  reader  is 
not  tempted  to  favour  any  one  protagonist.  Some  of 
Liang’s  doughty  opponents  arc  still  with  us  ;  perhaps  now 
that  his  voice  and  brush  have  been  stilled  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  these  survivors  can  see  him  and  his  work  in 
truer  perspective  than  was  formerly  possible.  Dr.  Leven¬ 
son’s  detailed  scholarship  is  never  obtrusive  ;  his  work  is  a 
sensitive  and  comprehensive  study  of  a  man  who  felt  keenly 
in  himself  that  eternal  struggle  of  the  Chinese  ethos  between 
the  mystic  and  material  bivalence  which  is  at  once  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  Neville  Whymant 
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The  Tigers  of  Trengganu  by  Lt,-Col.  A.  Locke.  {Museum  J 

Press,  16s.) 

This  volume  is  certainly  destined,  as  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacDonald  says  in  his  preface,  to  become  a  classic  in  the  i 

literature  of  Malaya.  The  author  was  posted  to  the  rather  1 

remote  state  of  Trengganu  early  in  1949,  and  he  found 
that  one  of  his  jobs  was  going  to  be  the  tracking  down  and 
shooting  of  tigers  whose  activities  imperilled  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  villagers  in  the  district  he  had  to  administer. 

He  had  had  no  earlier  experience,  either  of  the  district  or  of 
tigers,  but  during  the  three  years  he  spent  in  Trengganu 
he  managed  to  learn  quite  a  lot  about  both  and  he  has  put 
down  what  his  experience  has  taught  him  as  well  as  what 
he  has  learnt  from  other  sources.  His  first  tiger  came  after 
a  large  number  of  unsuccessful  waits  over  kills  and  was 
by  no  means  an  expert  job  as  he  admits.  He  did  not  hunt 
tigers  simply  to  collect  trophies — he  realised  that  they  had  a 
part  to  play  in  the  balance  of  jungle  life  in  keeping  down 
wild  pig.  It  was  only  habitual  cattle  stealers  and  man-eaters 
that  took  him  from  his  work  in  the  district  to  become  a 
big-game  hunter.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  tiger,  to  compare  it  with  the  Indian  animal, 
and  to  describe  its  ways  from  birth  to  mating  and  death  as 
far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe  or  record  them.  There 
are  tales  of  specially  interesting  animals  and  a  chapter  on 
local  legends  and  superstitions.  Definitely  a  fine  bit  of 
writing  and  a  valuable  addition  to  any  sportsman’s  bookshelf 
There  are  a  number  of  good  photographs  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  book. 

Argus 

An  Introduction  to  Japanese  Art  by  Romy  Fink  (Seeley, 

Service,  12s.  6d.\ 

This  little  book  is  a  useful  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  the  art  traditions  and  forms  of  Japan.  It  gives  in  fact 
an  historical  outline  of  the  development  of  painting  and 
sculpture  over  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  main¬ 
spring  of  its  inspiration  being  in  the  Buddhist  faith,  Mr.  Fink 
begins  by  telling  the  reader  of  the  career  and  teachings  of 
Buddha,  with  particular  reference  to  Zen  Buddhism.  In 
the  time  of  Shotoku  Daishi,  who  ruled  in  Japan  around 
600  A.D.,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  Japanese 
absorbed  Chinese  ideas  with  the  same  assimilative  capacity 
as  they  took  to  western  ways  in  the  present  century.  They 
sent  to  China  for  religious  teachers  and  these  brought 
with  them  artists  whose  efforts  led  to  the  building  of  fine 
temples.  A  period  followed  which  was  rich  in  artistic  and 
literary  activity  as  well  as  in  religious  work.  Tori,  often 
described  as  the  greatest  Japanese  sculptor  of  all  time, 
showed  in  his  work  not  only  signs  of  Chinese  influence 
but  even  Indian  characteristics  which  had  influenced 
Chinese  sculpture  at  the  time.  Painting  developed  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  capital  at  Nara  and  Kyoto  in  turn 
provided  a  great  stimulus  to  art.  Briefly,  but  very  lucidly, 
the  book  covers  the  principal  aspects  of  the  subject  and 
includes  references  to  the  arts  of  ivory  carving  and  colour 
prints.  It  is  illustrated  with  24  plates. 


D.S.P. 
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Japan’s  New  Order  in  East  Asia  ;  Its  Rise  and  Fall,  1937-45 

by  F.  C.  Jones  {Oxford  University  Press,  385.) 

Clearly  so  detailed  a  study  can  only  be  the  outcome  of 
much  wide  research  into  material  both  bulky  and  far  from 
homogeneous.  The  work  is  based  largely  on  the  documents 
of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East, 
which  appear,  according  to  the  citations,  to  run  to  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pages  ;  and  evidence  of  the  lack  of  unity 
in  two  or  more  sources  of  widely  differing  provenance  is 
often  quoted. 

The  book  is  especially  interesting  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  Japan’s  policies  of  occupation  in  her  conquered 
territories,  although  the  story  here  is  again  often  based  on 
the  evidence  of  men  with  a  case  to  plead  and  can  thus  not 
be  regarded  as  hrst-class  and  unbiased  material. 

Both  the  historian  of  the  period  under  review,  and  the 
more  general  reader  interested  in  Japan’s  future,  now  that 
the  control  of,  and  the  thin  veneer  imparted  by  the 
Occupation  are  beginning  to  be  brushed  off,  can  find  much 
that  is  of  value  here,  such  as  the  analyses  of  Japan’s 
oligarchy,  and  of  the  militarist  nationalism  of  the  30’s  and 
40’s.  Maps  and  local  plans  could  have  been  appended 
with  advantage  ;  the  zoning  of  Shanghai,  for  example,  in 
the  note  to  p.  171,  is  quite  incomprehensible  without  such 
aids. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Jones  does  not  permit 
himself  to  be  more  adventuresome  with  the  fruits  of  such  a 
competent  and  wide-reaching  survey  ;  the  sentence 
“  . . .  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  conjecture  is  dangerous  ” 
sums  up  his  standpoint.  Perhaps  the  terms  of  his  patron 
demanded  this  caution.  But  surely  the  bare  facts  alone 
do  not  constitute  history  ;  they  do  not,  at  least,  provide  its 
fascination.  Geoffrey  Bownas 
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Biro  were  the  originators  of 
the  ballpoint  principle  — so 
it’s  no  wonder  they  make  the 
best  ballpoints  in  the  world ! 
Look  at  all  these  advantages 
— every  handsome  new  Biro 
has  them! 


Growing  Food  for  a  Growing  World  The  Work  of  FAO 

1952/53  {H.M.S.O.,  2s.  6J.) 

As  Mr.  Norris  Dodd,  the  Director  General  of  FAO, 
states  in  his  introductory  note,  the  completion  of  ten  years’ 
work  since  the  first  conference  on  food  and  agriculture,  held 
at  Hot  Springs,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  report  for  the  year  is  presented  as  an  attractive 
illustrated  booklet.  Among  the  projects  in  which  FAO  is 
helping  the  eastern  world  to  find  more  food  for  its  people 
one  might  mention  the  work  done  in  the  Indus  Valley  to 
reclaim  salty  and  waterlogged  land  which  could  put  an 
additional  20  million  acres  under  crops  in  Pakistan  ;  the 
long-term  scheme  for  three  barrages  in  East  Pakistan  ;  the 
International  Rice  Hybridisation  Project  in  which  11 
nations  are  associated  with  FAO  in  br^ing  270  varieties 
of  rice  which  will  combine  desirable  features  of  both  the 
indica  and  japonica  types  ;  Ceylon’s  development  plan 
which  seeks  to  bring  more  of  the  island’s  dry  zone  under 
cultivation  ;  the  Middle  East  anti-locust  campaign  ;  and 
the  U.P.  (India)  experiment  in  mechanised  farming.  A 
most  promising  field  for  development  is  the  fisheries — both 
sea  and  fresh  water — of  the  East  and  the  work  done 
by  FAO  in  East  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  should  be  very 
productive  of  good  results.  Farrukhsiyar 


Try  this  limpto  test  Write  your 
name  with  a  Biro  :  now  run  your 
finger  over  the  signature.  You’ll 
find  it  cannot  smudge — thanks  to 
new  smudge-proof  Biro  Blue-66, 
the  j)erfect  ink. 


No  risk  boro!  Than^  to  new 
Blue-66  ink  and  precision  manu¬ 
facture,  no  Biro  will  ever  leak  and 
stain  your  clothes,  no  matter  what 
the  temperature.  And  the  Biro 
point  is  made  to  within  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  —  that’s 
another  reason  why  it’s  the  best 
ballpoint  in  the  world. 
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colour,  and  colour  is  one  of  its  most 
attractive  features.  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  tragic  love  of  a  warrior  for 
the  wife  of  a  nobleman.  Machiko 
Kyo,  star  of  “  Rashomon,”  plays 
the  chaste  wife  who  sacrifices  her 
life  to  save  her  husband’s.  The  story 
is  told  simply  and  directly  and  with 
a  lyrical  b^uty  that  is  characteristic 
of  Japanese  films. 

Some  of  those  who  had  missed 
“  Tora-No-O  ”  during  its  short  run 
last  year  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  during  the  week  specially 
devoted  to  Asian  Films  at  the  National 
Film  Theatre.  The  shows  were  open 
only  to  members  of  the  British  Film 
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steel  is  important  to  the  success  of 
India’s  development  plans,  he  has 
such  a  project  in  mind.  One  of  the 
most  striking  things  about  Mr.  Birla, 
according  to  those  who  know  him 
well,  is  his  foresight  and  depth  of 
information,  which  he  is  always  able 
to  use  to  good  effect  because  he  is  a 
man  without  bias,  neither  religious 
nor  political,  excepting  only  that  he  is 
ardently  nationalistic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Venn  Gopal,  of 
the  United  Commercial  Bank  (of 
which  Mr.  Birla  is  the  chairman) 
gave  a  reception  for  the  visitor 
while  he  was  in  London,  when  many 
distinguished  business  men,  diplomats 
and  journalists  were  present. 


Indian  Industrialist 

Last  month  Mr.  G.  D.  Birla,  the 
Indian  financier  and  industrialist,  paid 
a  short  visit  to  London  before  going 
first  to  Germany  and  then  on  to  the 
United  States. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Birla’s 
financial  aid  that  the  Indian  Congress 
Party,  in  pre-independence  days,  was 
able  to  maintain  itself  as  a  self- 
supporting  organisation.  He  was  one 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  pillars  of 
support.  Now  that  India  has  become 
independent  and  the  nationalist 
struggle,  as  such,  no  longer  needs 
funds,  Mr.  Birla  is  devoting  his  time, 
energy  and  money  to  promoting 
industrial  activity  in  India.  The 
Government  in  Delhi  realises  that  if 
India  is  going  to  increase  her  industrial 
development  much  of  the  initiative  and 
impetus  rnust  come  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  Birla  family  has  for  many 
years  run  large  cotton  and  jute  mills, 
and  comparatively  recently  Mr.  Birla 
launched  the  organisation  now  known 
as  Hindustan  Motors.  As  far  as  is 
known  he  has  not  yet  taken  any 
steps  towards  starting  a  large  steel 
industry  in  India,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  because  manufacture  of 
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Japanese  Films  in  London 
The  interest  in  Japanese  films  has 
been  so  great  in  Britain  that  the  few 
films  that  have  arrived  in  this  country 
have  only  served  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  film-goers  rather  than  satisfy  it. 
“  Gate  of  Hell  ”  (Daiei  Production  ; 
Director  ;  Teinosuke  Kinugasa),  this 
year’s  Grand  Prix  Winner  at  Cannes, 
is  the  third  Japanese  film  to  be  shown 
in  London.  (The  first  ones  were 
“  Rashomon  ”  and  “  Tora-No-O  ”.) 
Unlike  the  other  two,  this  film  is  in 


Institute.  Other  films  shown  were 
“  Forbidden  City,”  a  Chinese  film  of 
great  charm  made  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1947  about  a  weak  young  Emperor 
of  the  19th  Century,  “  Genghis  Khan  ” 
(Philippines)  and  ‘‘  Impostor  ”  (Japan). 

Lovers  of  Asian  films  are  looking 
forward  to  an  Asian  film  festival 
being  organised  next  January  by  the 
Asian  Film  Society  in  London. 


Mountains  in  Chinese  Art 

Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies,  London,  and  has 
been  studying  Chinese  Art  in  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  spoke 
to  an  interested  audience  at  the 
China  Institute,  London,  on  July  14 
on  “  The  Magic  Mountain.”  His 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  from  the  collection  of  Professor 
Emeritus  W.  Perceval  Yetts,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Universities’ 
China  Committee  and  placed  with  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 

Chinese  painters,  Mr.  Sullivan  said, 
in  portraying  mountains  do  more  than 
reproduce  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Mountains  have  a  metaphysical  mean¬ 
ing.  They  are  the  bones  of  the 
Universe,  trees  and  forests  are  their 


A  scene  from 
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tresses  ;  the  clouds  their  breath.  shady  side  of  a  mountain.  Clouds  painting  suggest  the  portals  leading 

Yang  and  Yin,  the  positive  and  and  mountains  appear  together  in  to  the  mysterious  reality  beyond 

negative  principles  of  the  Cosmos,  Chinese  paintings.  Twin  mountains  human  ken,  just  as  twin  pillars  stand 

originally  meant  the  sunny  and  the  in  the  foreground  of  a  Chinese  before  a  royal  tomb  or  palace. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  question  of  America’s  non-recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  any  western 
attempt  to  formulate  sensible  policies  in  the  Far  East.  Washington 
seems  to  lavish  on  the  Peking  regime  even  greater  hatred  than  it  does 
on  the  Russian.  Mao’s  chasing  Chiang  out  of  China  seems  to  be 
taken  by  the  majority  in  the  United  States  as  a  personal  insult. 
Responsible  Americans  talk  of  the  Chinese  Government  as  being 
precarious  because  the  millions  in  China  do  not  support  it,  which  is 
not  only  foolish  but  dangerously  misleading. 

Professor  C.  Northcote  Parkinson,  of  the  University  of  Malaya, 
in  an  article  on  “  American  Policy  in  South-East  Asia  ”  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  (London),  compares  the  attitude  of  the  US  towards  China 
today  with  China’s  attitude  towards  Europe  and  America  just  about 
two  centuries  ago,  when  the  Chinese  “  denied  the  existence  of  such 
places,  contending  that  any  lands  so  named  could  be  no  more  than 
small  islands  on  the  fringe  of  the  Celestial  Empire  which  comprised 
their  world.”  The  Americans,  says  the  author,  “  refuse  to  recognise 
facts  which  conflict  with  their  beliefs.”  He  makes  the  point,  as  many 
people  have  already,  that  recognition  of  the  fact  of  a  regime  does  not 
imply  approval  of  its  methods,  and  says  that  after  the  American 
Revolution  Britain  recognised  independence  in  the  New  World,  but 
did  not  view  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Americans  must  now  “  display 
as  much  sense  of  reality  as  was  shown  by  George  III.  And  George, 
remember,  was  not  sane.” 

In  an  article  called  “  A  British  View  of  the  Far  East,”  in  Pacific 
Affairs  (New  York),  June  issue,  Kenneth  Younger,  M.P.,  says  that  the 
American  contention  that  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Nationalist  Government 
on  Formosa  is  the  true  Government  of  China  is  becoming  harder  to 
maintain.  If  the  Nationalists  could  not  invade  the  mainland  of  China 
with  any  prospect  of  success  when  much  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Army  was  engaged  in  Korea,  says  Mr.  Younger,  or  since  President 
Eisenhower  withdrew  the  restraining  ring  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  1953, 
then  the  force  on  Formosa  is  not  now  one  that  need  be  reckoned  with. 
The  danger,  as  Mr.  Younger  sees  it,  is  that  the  ”  issue  of  recognition 
.  .  .  has  the  further  importance  that  it  provides  the  Communist 
powers  with  a  promising  opportunity  of  driving  a  wedge  between  the 
western  allies.” 

Kenneth  Younger  points  out  that  the  climate  of  American  public 
opinion  about  China  and  Communism  must  change  before  any  US 
Government  can  do  anything  about  recognition.  In  their  present 
emotional  state  the  Americans  are  totally  unable  to  agree  that 
co-existence  is  possible.  They  still  think  in  terms  of  containment  if 
not  of  liberation,  and  that  their  ideas  occasionally  find  fertile  ground 
even  in  Asia  is  proved  by  the  leading  article  in  The  Eastern  Economist 
(Delhi)  on  July  23  called  “  India,  China  and  Indo-China.”  In  discussing 
SEATO  it  says  “  we  in  India  have  not  favoured  a  doctrine  of  military 
containment,  but  we  should  be  rapidly  arriving  at  a  stage  when  we 
may  need  to  modify  this  opinion.”  The  Eastern  Economist  often  seems 
to  be  in  the  position  of  believing  in  something  that  the  majority  of 
politically-minded  Indians  do  not  believe  in.  In  this  leading  article 
they  state  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  military  pact 
against  Communism,  and  yet  they  have  to  say  that  the  Pakistan-US 
military  pact  is  redundant,  because  that  is  the  majority  viey^  in  India. 
They  say  that  India  cannot  be  a  participant  in  SEATO,  but  she  must 
not  stand  against  it. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  general  undertone  of  an  article  on  “  Japan’s 
Trade  with  Asia  ”  by  Saburo  Okita  in  Contemporary  Japan  (Tokyo), 
Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  10-12,  that  Japan  is  worried  about  the  decrease  in 
her  trade  with  Communist  China  owing  to  the  embargo  on  certain 
goods.  With' the  cessation  of  the  Korean  war  the  special  procurement 
contracts  with  the  US  are  not  so  readily  available,  and  the  author 


looks  with  hope  towards  the  barter  agreement  reached  between  Ceylon 
and  China.  He  is  anxious  for  Japan  to  conclude  an  agreement  on 
much  the  same  lines. 

Of  the  other  journals  to  hand  this  month,  three  are  of  particular 
interest.  Civilisations,  a  quarterly  issued  in  Brussels  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Differing  Civilisations,  has  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  I,  an 
informative  article  on  “  Ancient  Indian  Democracies  ”  by  J.  N.  Bhat, 
of  the  University  of  Mysore,  as  well  as  one  on  “  Primitive  Democracy 
in  Viet-Namese  Society  ”  by  Professor  Nguyen  dang  Thuc.  The 
June  issue  of  International  Labour  Review  (Geneva)  has  an  important 
factual  report  by  Aamir  Ali  on  “  Refugee  Problems  in  the  Far  East  ” 
and  the  measures  taken  to  solve  them.  A  new  magazine  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  Publications  Division  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  Delhi.  It  is  Bhagirath,  a  monthly  devoted  to  irrigation  and  power. 


J.  J.  L.  DUYVENDAK— 

AN  APPRECUTION 

HE  death  was  announced  in  July  of  Jan  Julius  Lodewijk 
Duyvendak,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
Holland.  He  was  bom  at  Harlingen  in  1889  and  went  to  L^den 
for  his  training.  In  1910  he  began  his  studies  of  Chinese.  Going 
out  in  1912  to  the  Netherlands’  Legation  in  Peking,  he  served  there 
six  years  as  Assistant  Secretary.  In  1919  he  became  Reader  in 
Chinese  at  Leyden  ;  in  1928  he  took  his  Phil.D.,  and  in  1930  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chinese.  In  1935  he  became  co-editor  of  the 
well-known  international  review  T'oung  Poo,  to  which  he  made  many 
brilliant  critical  contributions.  In  1947  Princeton  University 
honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  honoris  causa,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  given  the  same  dignity  by  Oxford  University. 

It  must  be  left  to  professional  bibliographers  to  list  Duyvendak’s 
numerous  contributions  thus  far  to  our  knowledge  of  things  Chinese. 
He  has  re-examined  Ma  Huan  in  detail,  giving  students  a  valuable 
handbook,  and  geographers  and  historians  many  sure  facts.  He 
sought  out,  copied,  and  translated  the  Diary  of  Ching  Shan  and 
thereby  threw  light  on  the  last  days  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  read 
widely,  remembered,  collated  and,  in  due  time,  brought  his  accumulated 
store  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  crucial  passage  in  a  text 
under  review. 

Long  before  he  occupied  the  honoured  Chair  at  Leyden,  Dr. 
Duyvendak  had  shown  the  pertinacity  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the 
Chinese  scholar.  Among  the  stifling  masses  of  Chinese  literary 
achievement,  he  would  burrow  his  way  to  the  essential  fact  or  recorded 
item  necessary  to  round  off  his  stu^.  When,  in  1929,  Probsthain 
published  Duyvendak’s  translation  of  The  Book  of  Lord  Shang, 
students  of  early  Chinese  literature  had  not  only  a  critical  assessment 
of  the  author  and  his  times,  but  a  well-documented  translation  with 
parallel  passages  from  other  authors,  quoted  and  translated  in  foot¬ 
notes.  When  he  lectiued  at  London  University  in  January,  1947,  on 
China's  Discovery  of  Africa,  he  opened  a  new  ^Id  to  many  who  had 
never  suspected  any  connection  between  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  merest  glance  at  the  text  of  the  lectures 
(Probsthain  1949)  will  show  what  labour  and  scholarship  have  gone 
into  the  writing  of  a  fascinating  story. 

In  1943  Duyvendak  published  a  translation  of  Lao  Tzu-Tao-Te- 
Ching  under  the  title  Het  Boek  van  iVeg  en  Deugd.  After  much  more 
thought  and  discussion,  he  published  a  revised  Dutch  version  in  1950. 
Plagued  by  friends  and  colleagues  to  make  FreiKh  and  English  versions, 
he  issued  (Adrien-Maisonneuve,  Paris,  1953)  a  French  edition  with  the 
standard  Chinese  text  and  his  own  critical  Chinese  text  facing  his 
translation.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  John  Murray  brought  out  an 
English  translation  (with  all  the  notes  but  not  the  Chinese  texts) 
in  his  Wisdom  of  the  East  series. 
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MALAYAN  STUDENTS  IN  BRITAIN 

By  A.  T,  Carey 


Recent  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  colonial  students  who  annually  come 
to  Britain  for  higher  education  :  in  1952,  there  were 
over  2,500  of  them  in  London  alone.  Facilities  in  the 
Colonies,  especially  as  regards  technical  training,  are  still 
very  limited,  and  if  the  peoples  of  the  “  under-developed  ” 
countries  are  to  be  given  the  opportunities  for  political 
and  economic  advancement  which  they  now  demand,  their 
young  men  and  women  will  have  to  rely  upon  outside  aid 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  It  is  hoped,  moreover, 
that  education  in  Britain  may  have  merits  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  experiences  of  colonial  students  in  this  country 
may  help  to  improve  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  anxiety  that  in  some  cases,  this  process  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Do  colonial  students,  in  fact, 
attain  the  objects  for  which  they  have  come  ?  Is  their 
stay  of  value,  not  only  from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view, 
but  in  creating  a  greater  measure  of  sympathy  between 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  ?  Or  do  these  students  acquire 
attitudes  of  distrust  and  suspicion  as  the  result  of  their  stay  ? 

To  find  at  least  some  tentative  answers  to  questions 
of  this  kind,  over  250  colonial  students  were  recently  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  main  result  of  this  enquiry  was  to  show  that 
important  variants  exist,  as  regards  their  social  adaptation 
to  life  in  this  country,  between  students  from  different 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds.  This  is  perhaps  not 
surprising.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
reactions  of  colonial  students  to  British  life  will  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  by  their  previous  conceptions  of  this  country, 
by  the  things  they  have  been  taught  at  school,  and  by  other 
factors  of  a  similar  kind.  An  important  difference  in  this 
respect,  between  Malayan  students  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Africans  and  West  Indians  on  the  other,  is  that  the  former 
have  not,  in  the  main,  been  educated  by  missionaries,  but 
at  Chinese  or  Malay  vernacular  schools  of  their  own. 
This  means  that  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching  they  have 
received  has  not  been  British  but  either  Malay  or  Chinese. 
As  a  result  Malayan  students,  by  comparison  with  other 
groups,  seem  more  clearly  conscious  of  the  worth  of  their 
own  culture  ;  they  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  British, 
nor  are  they  highly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
of  this  country  with  their  own.  Generally  speaking, 
Malayan  students  wish  to  adopt  certain  aspects  of  western 
culture,  particularly  those  which  make  for  social  and 

This  article  is  based  upon  material  collected  in  the  course  of 
research  financed  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation  and  administered  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


economic  progress  ;  but  their  desire  to  accept  western 
ways  is  markedly  more  limited  than  is  the  case  among 
West  Indian  and  West  African  students.  Those  of  Chinese 
origin  frequently  regard  that  country  as  their  spiritual 
home  ;  those  of  Indian  descent  look  in  a  similar  way  to 
India  ;  while  the  Malays  themselves  often  seem  reluctant 
to  change  their  own  ways  of  life,  particularly  when  this 
would  appear  to  endanger  the  traditional  values  of  Islam. 

All  this  means  that  the  demands  of  Malayans  for 
participation  in  British  life  are  more  limited  and  in  a  sense 
more  realistic  than  those  of  West  African  and  West  Indian 
students.  At  the  same  time,  British  people  seem  more 
willing  to  accept  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  analysis 
of  the  housing-register  of  a  well-known  organisation 
finding  lodgings  for  University  students  in  London.  The 
nationality  preferences  of  225  landladies  were  examined, 
covering  all  those  who  had  applied  for  registration  between 
December,  1952,  and  January,  1953.  It  was  found  that 
twenty-three  landladies,  or  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
said  they  were  only  willing  to  accept  British  students ; 
while  another  thirteen  per  cent,  were  also  willing  to  take 
continental  Europeans.  The  proportion  of  negative 
replies  rose  sharply  in  the  case  of  Asians  and  other 
“  lightly-coloured  ”  non-Europeans,  since  only  seventy- 
three  landladies,  or  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were 
willing  to  accept  these.  Even  so,  these  figures  were  much 
more  favourable  than  those  relating  to  African  and  other 
Negro  students,  for  only  thirty-nine  landladies,  or  seventeen 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept  these. 

These  figures  should  not  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the 
housing  difficulties  of  colonial  students  as  a  whole,  since 
they  take  no  account  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
British  Council  and  other  official  and  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions.  But  they  serve  to  indicate  the  attitudes  of  land¬ 
ladies,  and  of  British  people  generally,  towards  colonial 
students  in  this  country  ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  prejudice  against  coloured  peoples  of  all  kinds,  but 
Asians  are  in  general  more  likely  to  be  socially  accepted 
than  Africans  and  others  of  Negro  descent.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  any  precise  reasons  for  such  variations  of  prejudice  ; 
to  som'e  extent,  they  seem  to  arise  from  a  feeling  that 
Asians  have  “  more  in  common  ”  with  Europeans  than  do 
Africans  ;  “  they  are  more  like  us  ”  is  an  often-heard 
remark  in  this  context.  There  is  also  the  prestige  of  an 
older  and  better-known  civilisation ;  while,  finally,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Malayans  and  other  Asian  colonial 
students  have  of  recent  years  much  benefited  by  their 
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association,  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  prestige  gained  by 
the  independent  Asian  Commonwealth  countries,  both  as 
the  result  of  their  struggle  for  independence  and  by  the 
conduct  of  such  world-renowned  figures  as  Mr.  Nehru. 

The  comparative  ease  of  social  adaptation  among 
Malayan  students  is  shown  by  the  character  and  functions 
of  their  students’  organisations.  The  West  African  and 
West  Indian  student  unions  are  primarily  “  protest  move¬ 
ments,”  and  their  publications  abound  with  references  to 
the  problem  of  colour-prejudice.  The  Malayan  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mainly  social  and  cultural  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  oldest,  the  Malay  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
was  founded  in  1927  by  a  small  group  of  students  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  ‘‘  increase  understanding  and  unity 
among  Malays.”  Membership  of  this  society  has  always 
been  confined  to  Malays  ;  that  is,  Chinese  and  Indian 
residents  of  Malaya  are  excluded.  During  the  war  years, 
the  Society  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  Malayan 
political  problems,  and  in  1943  it  was  invited  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  submit  a  memorandum  on  the  f^uture 
constitution  of  that  country.  The  Society  strongly  opposed 
the  proposals  for  Malayan  Union  put  forward  by  the  British 
Government  in  1945,  and  it  gradually  became  the  focus  of 
opposition  to  Malayan  Union  in  this  country  :  members 
gave  public  lectures,  interviewed  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  generally  attempted  to  put  their  point  of  view  before 
the  British  public. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  political  outlook  of  the  Society 
has  greatly  changed.  In  1950,  a  general  meeting  of  Union 


members  decided  to  take  an  even  more  active  part  in 
politics  than  they  had  done  previously,  and  to  cooperate 
with  other  Malayan  organisations  in  this  country.  This 
meant  primarily  the  Malayan  Students’  Union,  a  body 
whose  membership  includes  a  majority  of  Malayan  Chinese. 
This  decision  reflected  a  growing  determination,  among 
Malay  students,  to  work  with  other  communities  in  a 
common  effort  for  independence.  The  change  was  partly 
connected  with  political  developments  in  Malaya,  but 
primarily  it  resulted  from  the  personal  influence  of  a  small 
number  of  students  who  first  became  interested  in  politics 
during  their  stay  in  this  country  and  who  had  pronounced 
Labour  sympathies. 

Another  sign  of  the  increased  desire  for  cooperation 
was  seen  in  the  formation  of  “  Malayan  Forum,”  member¬ 
ship  of  which  is  open  to  all  Malayans,  regardless  of  race. 
Members  attend  debates  and  discussions  dealing  with 
various  problems  of  Malayan  life,  and  outside  lecturers 
are  invited.  The  Forum  publishes  a  quarterly,  the  Voice 
of  Freedom,  and  for  a  student  publication  this  is  unusually 
well  produced  and  contains  articles  of  varied  interest. 

These  developments  seem  to  hold  promise  for  the 
future,  since  a  number  of  former  members  of  these  students’ 
organisations,  and  particularly  the  Malay  Society,  have 
since  achieved  positions  of  considerable  influence.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  concepts  and  ideas 
acquired  by  Malayan  students  in  Britain  will  prove  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  strains  and  stresses  of  the  present-day 
political  situation  in  their  own  country. 


RAFFLES  MOTEL 
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ANIMALS  IN  CHINESE  ART 

By  David  Parry 


Lovers  of  Nature  and  the  countryside,  it  is  understandable 
that  animals  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  art  of 
the  Chinese,  but  even  then  one  is  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
bewildering  variety  of  subjects  which  have  achieved  popularity 
in  this  class.  In  sculpture,  painting,  porcelain  decoration  and 
jade  carving,  all  manner  of  creatures  constantly  appear  to  delight 
us  with  their  masterly  treatment,  at  the  same  time  providing 
further  intriguing  evidence  of  the  symbolism  dear  to  the  Eastern 
mind. 

Methodical  Chinese  naturalists  long  ago  adopted  a  simple 
and  effective  system  of  classification  for  their  fellow  beings, 
dividing  them  into  groups  according  to  the  kind  of  covering 
with  which  they  are  equipped.  Apart  from  man,  the  naked 
animal,  they  recognised  the  hairy  and  feathered  tribes,  also 
those  with  scales  and  those  with  shells.  Belonging  to  a  race 
which  has  always  shown  a  deep  awareness  of  the  unreal  and 
supernatural,  however,  we  find  that  artists  of  all  periods  often 
elected  to  represent  creatures  like  the  ch'i-lin,  which  clearly  never 
existed  in  actual  fact.  Emblematic  of  Perfect  Good,  especially 
in  relation  to  government,  the  choice  in  this  particular  case  is  a 
composite  monster  with  a  dragon’s  head,  a  bushy  tail  and  cloven 
hooves,  and  the  body  of  a  deer.  In  spite  of  its  formidable 
aspect  we  are  assured  that  for  gentleness  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
living  thing,  stepping  lightly  so  as  not  to  harm  the  smallest 
insect  that  might  cross  its  path. 

The  ch'i-lin  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  Buddhist  lion, 
or  Dog  of  Fo.  In  reality,  the  two  bear  only  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  one  another,  and  are  quite  unrelated,  but  the 
latter  is  certainly  featured  on  innumerable  occasions  in  Chinese 
art.  Ranging  from  huge  stone  temple  guardians  to  tiny  porcelain 


Red-giazed  porcelain  dish  in  the  form  of  a  bat,  symbol  of  happiness. 
Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-95).  {Courtesy,  British  Museum) 


holders  for  joss-sticks,  representations  of  these  curious  animals 
frequently  occur  in  pairs,  the  female  tending  a  cub,  the  male 
grasping  between  its  paws  a  brocade  ball.  If  the  lion  was 
genuinely  admired  for  its  strength  and  courage,  there  is  nothing 
in  their  approach  to  indicate  that  the  artists  had  any  but  the 
vaguest  conception  of  the  beast  itself,  whereas  the  tiger,  one  of 
the  Twelve  Animals  of  the  Zodiac,  was  much  better  known. 
N®  longer  are  we  transported  to  the  world  of  myth,  the  superbly 
convincing  studies  executed  by  the  painter  and  lapidary  being 
rivalled  by  others  in  which  a  no  less  impressive  creature,  the 
elephant,  plays  the  leading  role.  Here,  again,  a  religious 
connection  may  be  suggested  in  various  ways. 

Powerful  animals  like  the  tiger  and  elephant  were  obvious, 
choices  for  the  artist,  in  much  ithe  same  category  the  leopard 
rhinoceros  and  bear.  In  contrast,  there  are  those  creatures  with 
which  man  lives  on  less  uneasy  terms  :  the  ox,  for  example, 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
Legend  tells  us  that  this  beast  was  expressly  sent  from  Heaven 
to  help  ensure  abundant  crops,  it,  too,  having  a  place  in  the 
Chinese  Zodiac,  the  counterpart  of  Taurus  in  our  own.  Some¬ 
times  depicted  at  rest,  sometimes  in  swift,  graceful  movement,  the 
horse  is  perhaps  an  even  more  popular  subject,  no  matter 
whether  controlled  by  a  rider  or  wild  and  free.  If  scarcely  as 
attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  finest  western  steeds,  its  services 
both  in  peace  and  war  gave  it  an  enviable  reputation,  the 
equestrian  works  of  art  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  (618-906) 
immediately  springing  to  mind.  Many  of  the  studies  produced 
in  this  era  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Turning  to  the  smaller  animals  closely  associated  with 
man,  two  that  deserve  mention  are  the  goat  and  the  ram,  highly 
esteemed  as  food  and  for  use  in  sacrificial  rites.  As  expected, 
the  dog  and  cat  make  an  appearance  from  time  to  time,  as  does 
the  succulent  boar  ;  but  the  selection  of  the  rat  as  the  first 
creature  of  the  Zodiac  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise. 
Evidently  this  rodent’s  undisputed  industry  and  resource 
outweighed  any  failings  in  the  view  of  the  practical  Chinese,  the 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  so-called  “  cash  rat  ”  being  looked 
upon  as  an  omen  of  great  good  fortune  in  business  and  finance. 
Nevertheless,  the  squirrel  is  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  realms  of  art,  while  we  meet  but  rarely  with  the  cunning 
fox.  Worshipped  out  of  fear  by  earlier  generations,  this  is  an 
animal  of  evil  reputation,  too  often  figuring  in  mythology  as 
the  companion  of  demons  and  ghosts.  Indeed,  it  is  itself 
believed  to  be  capable  of  sudden  transformations  to  further 
its  schemes. 

Although,  in  common  with  the  tiger,  the  fox  is  said  to  live 
to  an  incredible  age,  reference  to  the  cult  of  longevity  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  deer,  tortoise  and  hare.  The  first-named, 
sometimes  portrayed  as  a  stag,  is  one  of  the  familiars  of  Shou  Lao 
the  constant  companion  of  the  master  in  the  Taoist  Paradise, 
Shou  Shan.  It  is  reputed  to  attain  full  immortality  after  2,000 
years,  and,  like  the  hare,  whose  duty  it  is  to  compound  the 
elixir  of  life,  ultimately  rejoices  in  a  pure  white  coat.  In  porcelain, 
at  least,  this  second  animal  has  featured  widely,  not  only  in 
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decoration,  but  as  a  potter’s  emblem  or  mark,  the  tortoise,  too, 
for  centuries  ranking  as  a  favourite  subject,  especially  of  the 
craftsmen  in  jade.  Its  selection,  along  with  the  ch'i-lin,  dragon 
and  phoenix,  as  one  of  the  Four  Supernatural  Creatures  illus¬ 
trates  the  reverence  in  which  it  \vas  held  by  the  early  Chinese. 

The  inhabitants  of  old  China  usually  had  sound  reasons 
for  wishing  to  enlist  the  support  of  certain  animals  :  the  toad, 
for  instance,  inevitably  linked  with  life-giving  rain.  It  was  not 
merely  out  of  idle  fancy  that  water-pots  and  similar  objects 
were  made  in  its  form,  for,  quite  apart  from  associations  of 
fertility,  the  creature,  together  with  the  snake,  spider,  centipede 
and  scorpion,  was  included  in  the  group  known  as  the  Five 
Poisons,  able  to  protect  an  individual  from  all  harm.  The  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  owes  its  position  largely  to  its  name,  /«,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  word  for  happiness  in  the  spoken  tongue. 
Thus  five  bats  are  identified  with  the  Five  Blessings,  red  {hung, 
as  in  “  vast  ”  or  “  boundless  ”)  being  the  colour  generally 
employed. 

So  conspicuous  in  every  branch  of  Chinese  art,  the  dragon 
has  justly  received  a  great  measure  of  attention  from  scholars 
and  antiquaries,  the  wealth  of  information  meaning  that  it  can 
only  properly  be  treated  as  a  subject  in  itself.  Whereas  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  fabulous  animal  have  been 
defined  in  fairly  minute  detail,  its  head  and  eyes  being  likened 
to  those  of  the  camel  and  rabbit,  its.  horns  and  scales  to  the 
stag's  and  carp's,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  so  many  distinct 
kinds  of  dragon  as  almost  to  defy  description — some  young, 
some  old  ;  some  winged,  some  whiskered  and  bearded  ;  some 
denizens  of  the  ocean,  some  passing  their  days  whirling  inter¬ 
minably  through  the  clouds  in  pursuit  of  sacred  pearls.  The 
important  point  is  that,  while  all  these  curious  products  of  the 
imagination  would,  in  western  mythology,  surely  be  looked 
upon  as  evil  forces,  in  China  they  are  regarded  as  exerting  a 
benign  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Power  for  good  though  it  may  be,  the  typical  dragon  is 
aggressively  fierce  and  awesome,  the  long,  serpentine  body 
lending  itself  perfectly  to  complex  decoration,  whether  of  textiles, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  or  carvings  in  precious  stone.  The 
creations  of  the  skilled  artist,  eager  to  portray  this  fabulous 
animal  in  all  its  majesty,  are  a  hundred  times  more  eloquent  than 
any  written  description,  magnificent  designs  incorporating  nine 
five-clawed  dragons,  as  opposed  to  the  commoner  three-clawed 
variety,  to  be  noted  on  objects  intended  for  Imperial  use.  Figures 
of  immortals  and  famous  historical  personages  standing  on  the 
heads  of  dragons  signify  accomplishment  in  some  chosen 
sphere,  the  creature  having  a  special  connection  with  the 
examinations  which  determined  official  rank.  To  turn  aside 
accusations  of  presumptuousness,  however,  the  accessories  of 
the  writing-table  would  be  more  likely  to  bear  representations 
of  leaping  carp,  the  “  king  of  fish  ”  which  was  thought  to 
become  a  dragon  if  it  managed  to  reach  the  head  of  the  stream 
against  the  tide.  The  influence  is  obvious  :  if  the  carp,  through 
determination  and  courage  in  adversity,  could  indeed  attain 
dragonhood,  what  prevented  the  diligent  scholar  rising  to 
authority  over  his  fellow  men  ? 

Largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  this  link  with  the  dragon,  the 
carp  has  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity,  but  we  are  reminded 
that  fish  in  general  were  warmly  regarded  as  symbols  of  plenty — 
understandable  enough  in  view  of  their  abundance  in  the  waters 
in  and  around  China,  both  salt  and  fresh.  Thus  a  pair  of 
cleverly  carved  jade  fish  might  be  taken  to  express  the  wish  fora 
happy  marriage  and  many  sons.  Insects,  too,  were  by  no 
means  forgotten,  chief  among  them  the  cricket,  whose  remarkable 
qualities  as  a  musician  and  gladiator  doubly  recommended  it  to 


all  classes  of  Chinese.  The  mantis  and  the  dragon-fly  also 
have  their  place  in  the  growing  list. 

Next  to  mammals,  on  the  contrary,  birds  unquestionably 
assume  the  major  role  in  artistic  decoration,  their  lively  actions 


An  imposing  porcelain 
flower  vase  from  an  Im¬ 
perial  altar  set,  five- 
coloured  dragons  forming 
the  principal  decoration. 
}Van  Li  period i  1 573- 1619). 
(Courtesy,  British  Museum) 


and  brilliant  plumage  combining  to  throw  out  a  challenge  not 
to  be  ignored.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  tiny  passerines 
of  the  traditional  silk  paintings,  at  the  other  hardly  less  delicate 
studies  in  porcelain  of  the  domestic  cock,  herald  of  the  sun.  Its 
importance  in  hunting  ensured  the  inclusion  of  the  hawk,  while 
the  appearance  of  the  cormorant,  in  some  districts  trained  in 
considerable  numbers  as  a  substitute  for  net  and  line,  occasions 
little  surprise.  Two  species  of  happy  augury  were  the  swallow 
and  magpie,  quite  the  reverse  interpretation  being  put  upon  the 
crow  and  the  owl.  The  parrot  clearly  impressied  with  its 
knowing  manner  and  its  capacity  for  speech,  just  as  did  the 
quail,  a  bird  of  the  cockpit,  by  its  remarkable  pugnacity  arid 
will  to  win. 

As  in  the  West,  the  dove  has  since  time  immemorial  been 
looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  though  also 
used  as  a  token  of  connubial  bliss.  Wild  geese  and  duck — 
particularly  the  so-called  mandarin  duck — are  similarly  revered 
out  of  a  belief  that  they  pair  for  life,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
pheasant  one  imagines  that  no  recommendation  was  needed  save 
its  wonderful  hues.  With  the  black  or  white  crane  we  return 
once  more  to  the  Taoist  cult  of  longevity,  whose  devotees 
measure  age  in  terms  of  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  years. 
This  creature  is  ideally  suited  to  serve  as  the  courier  of  the  gods 
— hence  the  “  rod  of  fate  ”  which  it  may  be  seen  grasping  in  its 
bill  as  it  wings  above  the  pavilions  of  Shou  Shan.  Lastly,  highest 
of  all  the  feathered  throng,  there  is  the  phoenix,  feng-huang,  the 
companion  of  goddesses  and  fairies,  its  likeness  reserved  as 
the  badge  of  the  Empress  in  bygone  days.  Half  eagle,  half 
peacock,  its  all  too  rare  manifestations  on  Earth  coincided  with 
periods  of  prosperity  and  wise  and  just  rule. 
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A  VISIT  TO  FIJI 

By  C.  Johnston 


HE  little  N.V.  Matua  plies  a  regular  three-weekly  trade 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  She  carries 
mail  and  onions  principally,  for  of  the  latter  the  islanders 
seem  to  consume  an  inordinate  quantity.  She  also  carries 
furniture  and,  on  occasion,  domestic  animals.  On  the  return 
journey  her  holds  are  filled  with  bananas.  Her  official  passenger 
capacity  is  30,  but  she  generally  carries  in  the  region  of  a  100, 
each  single  cabin  being  fitted  with  an  extra  berth,  a  mattress  on 
the  floor  providing  accommodation  for  a  third  passenger.  The 
voyage  takes  three  days. 

Suva  harbour  first  advertises  its  proximity  by  a  queer  wet 
smell  of  mud,  fish  and  decaying  seaweed.  The  expectation  of 
crystal-clear  water  in  which  pink  and  white  coral  and  darting 
rainbow-hued  fish  are  discernible,  vanishes  before  the  reality 

of  a  horse-shoe  shaped,  drab,  grey  mudbank,  and  the  all-pervading 

smell.  The  docks,  with  their  long  red-painted  sheds,  look 
much  the  same  as  docks  anywhere  else,  but  the  people  look  very 
different.  The  first  conspicuous  characteristic  is  that  of 
cleanliness,  men  and  women  alike  being  dressed  in  a  white 
shirt  or  blouse  and  wrap-around  cotton  skirt.  With  their  black 

woolly  hair  cut  short  and  brushed  high  it  is  only  in  extreme 

cases  that  the  visitor  can  distinguish  the  sexes. 


Of  stalwart  build,  very  dark  colour,  with  large  regular 
features  and  wide  mouths,  they  look  a  happy  and  amiable 
F>eople,  as  on  acquaintance  they  prove  to  be.  They  are  so 
gentle  with  children  and  animals  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that,  up  to  about  60  years  ago,  their  history  was  one  of 
indescribable  cruelties— ritual  murders,  human  sacrifice  and 
cannibalism.  Cheerful,  hospitable  and  self-respecting,  they  are 
devoid  of  any  feeling  of  inferiority  towards  white  people. 

In  the  streets  Indians  appear  to  outnumber  Fijians.  They 
all  wear  native  dress  and  are  slim  and  graceful,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  heavily-built  natives.  Originally  imported  to  pro¬ 
vide  labour  for  the  sugar  plantations,  after  five  years’  residence 
they  were  allowed  to  settle. 

The  climate  differs  enormously  from  one  side  of  the  island 

to  the  other,  there  being  a  very  high  degree  of  humidity  at  the 

south  side  and  an  equally  low  degree  at  the  north  side,  although 
separated  by  only  about  60  miles.  As  the  climate  differs,  so,  of 
course,  does  the  vegetation,  which  passes  from  the  luscious 
greenness  of  our  English  summer,  through  the  petrified-forest 

effect  of  a  derelict  rubber  plantation  to  bare  country  reminiscent 
of  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  on  to  the  flourishing  sugar 
plantations. 

The  European  population  live  in  airy  wooden  bungalows 
usually  set  in  beautiful  gardens,  for  here  hibiscus,  poinsettia, 
cameliias,  canna  and  arum  lilies,  alamander  and  mauve  orchids 
flourish  luxuriantly  under  the  stately  palm  trees.  The  air  is 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  frangipane  or  Easter  lilies,  yet  their 
owners  sigh  for  the  sight  of  a  buttercup  in  an  English  field,  or  a 
dusty  evergreen  holly  bush. 

The  gardens  are  numerous  with  bird  talk.  Flocks  of  busy 
little  creatures,  grass  green  with  brick-red  heads,  about  the  size 
of  budgerigars,  hop  about  in  the  Devon-red  soil  with  perfect 
protective  colouring.  Outside  the  town  can  be  seen  bulbuls, 
dark  and  crested  minas  about  the  size  of  a  starling  and  with  the 
same  gift  for  imitation,  hawks,  kingfishers  and  everywhere  the 
flying  foxes.  Doves  coo  in  the  tall  mango  trees,  and  calves 
low  mournfully  in  the  distance.  All  so  like — yet  so  excitingly 
unlike — England. 

The  Fijians  live  in  houses  built  of  basket-work  supported 
on  bamboo  uprights.  These  have  a  sort  of  thatch  on  sides  and 
roof,  with  sometimes  a  window  and  sometimes  not,  but  never 
glazed. 

Villages  are  just  collections  of  houses  in  a  clearing  with 
coconut  trees  providing  some  shade.  There  are  no  roads  or 
paths,  just  some  grass  looking  closely  mown,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  chickens  that  wander  unrestrained,  and  there  is  no  litter.  The 
insides  of  the  houses  are  dark  and  cool  and  devoid  of  furniture 
except  for  a  few  straw  mats.  Food  is  of  the  simplest,  consisting 
of  fresh  fish  and  fruit. 


An  island  feast 


In  Suva,  the  capital,  the  shops  are  modern,  but  many  are 
filled  with  Birmingham-made  trash,  plastic  buttons,  artificial 
silks,  clumsy,  moulded  glassware,  and  horrible,  factory-made 


Fijian  war  dance 


shoes.  There  are  some  tortoiseshell  gpods,  but  generally 

Speaking  the  workmanship  is  poor.  Of  corals  or  pearls  from 

the  outer  islands  there  are,  disappointingly,  almost  none  to  be  had. 

In  the  fish  market  are  many  varieties  of  strange  sea  foods, 
and  even  large  turtles  lying  on  their  backs  and  still  alive.  Lest 
the  custom  of  cutting  siices  out  of  the  living  fish  still  persists,  it 
is  as  well  for  the  visitor  not  to  look  too  closely,  but  to  hurry  past 
the  pathetic-looking  turtle's  head  which  sits  on  the  slab  with 
eyes  half  closed,  looking  so  exactly  like  a  Tenniel  drawing  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Native  hospitality  to  visitors  takes  the  form  of  a  kava 
drinking  ceremony.  This  drink  is  made  from  the  pith  of  a  shrub, 
and  up  to  25  or  30  years  ago  it  was  prepared  by  being  chewed 
by  women,  spat  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  mixed  with  water 
and  then  stirred  by  hand.  Nowadays  it  is  ground  between  stones 
in  the  presence  of  the  company,  mixed  with  water,  stirred  by 
hand  and  the  ceremonial  cup  offered  first  to  the  most  important 
guest.  Kava  is  non-intoxicating,  and  in  fact  non-refreshing,  its 
function  being  purely  ceremonial. 

Although  their  standard  of  living  is  very  simple,  when  the 
Fijians  give  a  feast  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  generosity. 
First  a  shallow  trench  is  dug,  and  in  it  is  laid,  a  lighted,  dried 
mangrove  wood,  then  a  layer  of  clean  rounded  stones  from  the 
beach.  As  these  heat,  the  food  is  put  in— whole  small  pigs, 
chickens,  pigeons,  yams,  lobsters,  crabs  and  sweet  potatoes. 
This  is  all  carefully  covered  with  banana  and  palm  leaves,  then 
straw  mats,  and  the  trench  is  finally  filled  in  with  earth. 
Everything,  regardless  of  size,  is  cooked  for  the  same  length  of 
time  with  quite  delectable  results.  The  food  is  mostly  pulled 
apart,  and  is  entirely  eaten  in  the  fingers. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  Hindu  population  there  are 
many  religious  ceremonies,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being 
that  of  fire-walking.  Preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  fire¬ 
walking  begin  three  weeks  before  the  appointed  day,  with  a 
crowd  assembling  outside  the  temple  and  a  priest  calling  for 


devotees  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  These  men,  for  women  are  not 

allowed  to  take  part,  must  in  the  interval  live  apart  from  their 

families  and  refrain  from  eating  meat  and  fish.  On  the  day  of 
the  ceremony  they  go  down  to  the  river  and  bathe,  dressed  in 
yellow  muslin  robes,  then,  led  by  the  priest,  they  walk  to  the 
appointed  place  close  to  the  temple.  Tiers  of  seats  have  been 
placed  to  accommodate  several  thousand  people  round  a  shallow 
pit  of  about  2  feet  deep  and  20  feet  long,  in  which  lies  an  immense 
pile  of  smouldering  charcoal. 

The  atmosphere  is  far  more  that  of  a  bank  holiday  than  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  with  all  the  women  as  gay  as  parrots  in 
brilliantly  coloured  saris.  Several  sideshows  entertain  the 
waiting  crowd.  A  man  prances  about  on  stilts  in  tune  to  the 
monotonous  beating  of  a  tom-tom.  Another  juggles  with  two 

spidery  little  children,  throwing  them  in  the  air  and  catching 
them  by  an  arm  or  leg  just  as  they  are  about  to  strike  the  ground. 

A  frenzied  woman  with  long  stringy  hair  dances  about  waving 
a  branch  of  a  tree. 

When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  two  men  with  long-handled 
rakes  come  forward  to  level  the  mound  of  glowing  ash,  the  crowd 
knows  that  the  time  has  come.  Chatter  ceases  as  the  actors  move 
forward.  They  look  tired  and  disillusioned,  without  a  trace  of 
the  exaltation  that  an  onlooker  might  expect  to  see.  At  a  slow 
jog-trot  and  in  dead  silence  they  follow  the  priest  across  the 
smouldering  bed.  Each  man  takes  about  eight  paces  through 
the  shallow  pit.  They  pause  at  the  far  side  and  only  a 
very  few  make  the  return  journey.  On  subsequent  examination 
the  feet  of  the  participants  show  not  the  slightest  trace  of  injury. 

The  crowd  melts.  The  day  is  done.  The  sun,  in  a  final 
burst  of  gold,  lights  up  the  feathery  floating  clouds  before 
sinking  behind  the  black  outline  of  the  distant  mountains.  The 
silver  moon  sails  high  and  proud  over  a  sea  which  is  as  smooth 
as  glass,  except  where  the  lazy  waves  are  broken  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  coral  reef. 
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A  superficial  examination  of  the  trade  figures  of  almost 
any  country  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  French 
colonies  there,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
French  share  was  negligible.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that 
French  participation  in  the  supply  of  capital  goods  for 
India — a  densely  populated  country  that  is  short  of  such 
goods — is  at  present  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  predominant  supplier  of  India’s  total 
imports,  providing  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  with 
the  USA  in  second  place  (about  17  per  cent.),  and 
Czechoslovakia  third  (with  rather  less  than  1  per  cent.).  It 
is  also  true  that  the  French  refusal  to  negotiate  on  her 
settlements  in  India  has  raised  political  difficulties  which 
may  have  economic  repercussions.  Her  costs  of  production, 
too,  are  high.  But  she  has  an  inestimable  advantage  in  the 
skill  of  her  population  and  in  the  taste  of  her  people. 

Two  factors  have  affected  the  economy  of  India  in 
recent  years.  One  is  the  impact  of  the  Korean  war  and 
the  other  is  a  series  of  bad  grain  harvests.  The  first  of 
these  factors  led  to  a  stock-piling  of  strategic  raw  materials 
by  the  great  powers  that  seemed  out  of  proportion  with 
the  needs  of  a  local  war.  As  India  is  an  exporter  of  raw 
materials — particularly  jute  and  cotton — the  increased 
demand  could  easily  have  resulted  in  a  return  to  the 
inflation  that  had  threatened  the  country  during  the  war. 
However,  export  restrictions  on  cotton  textiles  were 
imposed  early  in  1951  and  were  not  significantly  relaxed 
until  more  than  a  year  later  :  this  measure  had  been 
taken  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  meet  the  internal 
demand  at  current  prices.  Reinforcing  this  measure, 
speculators  accumulated  very  large  stocks  of  jute,  grain, 
and  cotton  goods  in  the  hope  of  a  rise  in  prices  :  in  any 
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case  such  stocks  were  out  of  the  market.  Nevertheless, 
increased  exports  of  raw  materials  resulted  in  considerable 
gains  to  the  country.  The  Indian  Government  imposed  a 
duty  on  the  export  of  jute,  so  that  profits  from  this  trade 
were  siphoned  off  and  did  not  affect  general  purchasing 
power.  When  the  foreign  demand  for  jute  fell  off,  in  late 
1951  and  during  1952,  export  duties  were  reduced. 

The  short  fall  in  grain  production  was  a  serious  matter 
to  an  agricultural  economy  like  India’s.  The  evil  that 
resulted  was  not  confined  merely  to  a  switch  of  economic 
resources  to  purchases  of  food  from  abroad  :  it  directly 
reduced  purchasing  power,  firstly  by  decreasing  the  income 
of  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  and  secondly  by  reducing 
the  general  spending  capacity  of  the  urban  population 
through  high  food  prices.  But  this  was  a  crisis  which. 
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account),  amounting  to  4,277m.  frs.  in  1952,  as  against  less 
than  219m.  frs.  in  1951.  Other  items,  except  railway 
material,  showed  considerable  reductions  in  1952  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Rayon  thread  exports  fell  to  less 
than  487m.  frs.  from  1,379m.  frs.  in  1951.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  coming  into  the  Indian  Union  were  valued  at  1,100m. 
frs.  in  1952  compared  with  2,000m.  frs.  in  the  previous 
year.  Purchases  of  railway  material  by  India  from  France, 
however,  increased  from  563m.  frs.  in  1951  to  1,610m.  frs. 
in  1952. 

Apart  from  railway  equipment,  France  has  supplied 
India  in  recent  years  with  important  capital  goods,  notably 
turbines  for  the  gigantic  Damodar  Valley  Scheme,  while  a 
radio  equipment  factory  is  being  established  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  a  French  company.  Moreover,  the 
Chantiers  de  la  Loire  are  providing  technical  advice  to  the 
Hindustan  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  in  Vizagapatam,  which  is  being 
developed  on  a  big  scale  as  a  port,  in  regard  to  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  development  and  management  of  the  yards  themselves 
and  the  building  of  ships  of  all  kinds,  engines  and  all  forms 
of  marine  equipment.  This  is  an  important  development, 
for  this  is  a  held  in  which  Great  Britain  has  long  been 
paramount. 

A  recent  big  order  for  railway  equipment  by  the  Indian 
Government  has  attracted  much  attention  lately  in  the 
United  Kingdom  because  French  and  German  hrms  were 
successful  in  open  tenders  against  the  traditional  suppliers 
in  this  country.  Continental  hrms  obtained  the  order,  not 
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though  painful,  was  of  a  temporary  nature  and  which 
normal  climatic  conditions  cured.  Indian  agriculture,  let 
it  be  said,  is  far  too  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  nature 
and  far  too  little  on  engineering  and  science,  but  this  is  a 
subject  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

A  further  factor  which  we  must  understand  in 
considering  imports  into  the  Indian  Union  is  that  although 
the  country  is  overwhelmingly  agricultural,  successful 
attempts  are  being  made  to  encourage  local  industries, 
some  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  Industrial  production  has 
lately  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  12  per  cent,  yearly, 
nearly  all  the  progress  being  in  the  industries  concern^ 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  steel, 
cement,  and  paper.  Industrialisation  is  likely  to  have  a 
permanent  effect  on  Indian  economy,  though  at  present 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  piopulation  is  so  engaged.  The 
demand  for  raw  materials  created  by  the  Korean  war,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  temporary  phase,  which  was  halted 
when  the  armistice  was  declared  and  which  will  disappear 
altogether  when  peace  comes  to  that  unhappy  land. 

The  scene  is  now  set  to  study  more  closely  the  more 
important  aspects  of  French  trade  in  this  area.  French 
exports  to  the  Indian  Union  have  grown  steadily  since  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war.  In  1949,  they  amounted  to 
2,440m.  francs,  increasing  to  6,307m.  frs.  in  1950, 
8,683m.  frs.  in  1951,  and  9,6I0m.  frs.  in  1952.  The  main 
item  is  petrol  products  (which  originates  almost  entirely 
in  the  Middle  East  but  which  is  purchased  on  French 
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because  quality  was  better  or  because  they  offered  lower 
prices,  but  because  they  promised  fixed  delivery  dates. 
Delays  in  fulfilling  contracts  have  prejudiced  British  trade 
everywhere  since  the  war.  Continental  firms,  especially 
the  Germans,  also  offer  the  additional  incentive  of  more 
generous  credit  terms,  sometimes  extending  over  several 
years.  Two  German  engineering  firms,  Krupp’s  and 
Demag,  have  recently  secured  a  contract  for  a  new  steelworks 
in  India.  Apart  from  providing  material  they  are  acting  as 
designers  and  consultants,  and  will  also  provide  the  initial 
management.  They  were  successful  solely  because  they 
undertook  to  provide  the  long-term  finance  for  the  project 
(amounting  to  some  £7m.).  British  firms  were  approached 
by  India,  but  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  their  function 


of  steel  manufacturers  with  that  of  financing  the  operation, 
and  they  were  unable  to  find  other  sources  of  capital. 
In  the  economic  sense,  the  two  functions  are  indeed  distinct 
and  are  not  normally  undertaken  by  the  same  organisation. 
In  the  German  case,  the  two  firms  have  not  had  government 
backing  financially,  and  so  far  only  medium-term  advances 
have  been  secured  for  this  long-term  investment.  The 
Germans  have,  in  effect,  become  partners  in  the  undertaking. 
This  is  the  kind  of  competition  that  has  to  be  faced. 

Trade  in  the  opposite  direction  fell  considerably  during 
the  period  we  have  been  considering.  In  1951,  France 
purchased  from  India  goods  to  the  value  of  14,748m.  frs.  ; 
in  1952,  this  figure  fell  to  6,553m.  frs.  The  chief  decreases 
were  in  oilseeds  (from  3,146m.  frs.  to  128m.  frs.)  and  in 
vegetable  oils  (5,139m.  frs.  to  370m.  frs.).  This  drop  in 
French  purchases  of  oilseeds  was  not  due  to  lack  of  demand 
but  to  a  reorientation  of  trade,  France  having  decided  to 
meet  her  requirements  in  this  line  from  the  French 
Cameroons.  The  most  notable  increases,  though  modest, 
were  in  cotton  (from  284m.  frs.  in  1951  to  797m.  frs.  in  1952) 
and  in  manganese  (from  571m.  frs.  to  774m.  frs.). 

French  exports  to  Pakistan  grew  rapidly  from  783m. 
frs.  in  1949  to  2,453m.  frs.  in  1950  and  to  4,702m.  frs.  in 
1951,  but  suffered  a  relapse  to  3,788m.  frs.  in  1952.  The 
main  items  were  iron  and  steel  sheets  (1,480m.  frs.  in  1951 
and  1,090m.  frs.  in  1952)  ;  machinery  (77m.  frs.  in  1951 
and  104m.  frs.  in  1952)  ;  steel  tubes  (183m.  frs.  in  1951  and 
256m.  frs.  in  1952).  Railway  material  suffered  a  catas¬ 
trophic  fall  from  845m.  frs.  to  Im.  frs.  during  the  period. 

Imports  from  Pakistan  were  valued  at  26,277m.  frs. 
in  1951  and  15,444m.  frs.  in  1952.  The  fall  is  to  be 
attributed  not  only  to  smaller  purchases  of  jute  and  of 
cotton  but  also  to  a  fall  in  their  price,  the  former  declining 
from  16,690m.  frs.  in  value  in  1951  to  8,888m.  frs.  in  1952, 
and  the  latter  from  8,790m.  frs.  in  1951  to  6,194m.  frs. 
in  1952. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  scarcity  of  dollars 
in  India  favours  European  suppliers.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  this  currency  is  more 
than  transient.  In  any  case,  the  Colombo  Plan  has  resulted 
in  substantial  progress.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan, 
the  area  of  irrigated  land  has  increased  by  3|m.  acres  in 
India  and  by  400,000  acres  in  Pakistan.  India’s  production 
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of  food  grains  has  grown  by  nearly  5m.  tons  and  her 
electricity  generating  capacity  has  grown  by  31 5,000  kW. 
In  the  same  period,  Pakistan’s  electric  power  capacity  has 
been  doubled.  Thus  the  Indian  sub-continent  is  becoming 
more  prosperous,  more  able  to  buy  in  Europe,  and,  as  the 
dollar  difficulty  recedes,  she  will  obtain  her  wants  wherever 
she  wishes.  It  is  no  secret  that  India  finds  attractive 
both  the  price  and  the  design  of  many  American  articles, 
especially  tractors  and  motor-cars. 

The  fact  that  neither  India  nor  Pakistan  give  British 
goods  full  preferential  treatment  means  that  France  can 
compete  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  she  can  with  other  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Some  British  goods  come  into  India  at  a  reduced 
rate,  but  the  list  is  severely  restricted  by  two  special  Acts 
and  by  a  trade  agreement.  The  list  for  Pakistan  is  even 
shorter,  the  goods  to  which  concessional  rates  apply  being 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement.  In  neither  case  is  there  a 
reduced  rate  of  duty  for  capital  goods  of  UK  origin,  but 
the  rates  on  this  class  of  goods  are  lower  than  the  rates  of 
duty  on  consumer  goods. 
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This  quaint  antique  key  is  beliered  to  be  at  least 
300  years  old.  It  is  English  country  made  and  was 
forged  by  a  typical  English  country  smith,  who  was 
In  those  days  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  many 
and  the  background  of  the  tradition  of  the  great 
English  Steel  Industry. 


Steel  in  its  many  s^ialised  forms  is  in  constant 
and  growing  use  in  trades  as  diverse  as  food- 
canning  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  the  common  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  otherwise  dis¬ 
similar  consumer  and  industrial  goods. 
Hallamshire  steels  are  in  the  great  British  tradit¬ 
ion  of  steelmaking.  Are  you  making  use  of  them? 
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PAKISTAN’S  PAPER  PRODUCTION 

By  a  Karachi  Correspondent 


Mr.  GHULAM  FARUQUE,  chairman  of  the  Pakistan  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  recently  stated  that  out  of  three 
paper  mills  planned  by  the  Corporation,  Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  writing  and  printing  paper 
is  already  in  production.  Two  machines  of  40  and  20  tons  a  day  are 
working  with  full  speed,  and  the  third  machine  of  40  tons  is  in  the 
process  of  installation. 

Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills 

The  Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills  with  a  capital  investment  of 
Rs.  60  million  (£6  million)  is  the  biggest  single  industrial  unit  under 
production  in  Pakistan  at  present.  The  vast  magnitude  of  the  project 
can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  factory  consumes  more  electricity 
than  is  now  being  used  by  the  entire  city  of  Karachi.  To  meet  this 
huge  requirement,  the  factory  has  installed  its  own  power  house  with 
a  capacity  of  13,500  kw. 

The  factory’s  consumption  of  water  is  20  million  gallons  per 
day,  which  is  more  than  the  Joint  Water  Board  of  Karachi  releases 
for  consumption  to  the  1 .2  million  citizens  of  the  capital  of  Pakistan 
and  to  all  the  industrial  plants  in  it.  To  meet  this  requirement  the 
paper  mill  has  its  own  18-million  gallons-per-day  filtration  plant. 

The  mill  has  got  the  most  modern  machinery  and  has  a  separate 
chemical  department  of  its  own.  This  includes  a  large  caustic  soda 
manufacturing  unit  to  produce  the  chemicals  required,  and  also  a 
black  liquor  recovery  plant,  which  consumes  the  highest  rate  of 
chemical  recovery. 

While  the  aforesaid  recovery  unit  supplies  25  per  cent,  of  the 


mill’s  requirements,  the  main  power  boiler,  equipped  to  bum  oil, 
provides  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  of  the  steam  for  process,  as  well 
as  for  the  generation  of  power  to  the  extent  of  13,500  kw.  Thus, 
the  mill  has  been  so  designed  as  to  be  self-sufficient  in  every  respect. 
It  has  a  well-equipped  workshop  as  well. 

The  Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills  is  a  great  national  asset.  It  will 
provide  employment  for  about  5,500  persons  in  the  mill  and  forests, 
disbursing  more  than  Rs.  6  million  annually  in  wages.  The  mills  are 
estimated  to  consume  90,000  tons  of  bamboo  a  year,  which  the 
perennial  forests  of  Chittagong  and  Chittagong  Hill  Tracks  can 
provide  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Newsprint 

While  implementing  the  Paper  and  Board  Mills,  the  Corporation 
is  preparing  a  scheme  for  setting  up  a  newsprint  factory  in  East  Bengal. 
Specimens  of  wood  from  the  Sunderbans  Forest  are  under  experimen¬ 
tation.  The  Corporation  expects  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  if  it 
is  proved  to  be  a  sound  economic  proposition,  will  be  Rs.  5,00,00,000, 
and  it  will  produce  30,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  annum. 

Thus,  the  three  mills  together  will  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  Pakistan  of  all  varieties  of  paper  totalling  45,000  tons  of  the  value 
of  Rs.  5J  crores. 

High  Grade  Paper  Mill  at  Nowshera 

The  Mill  is  now  under  construction  and  will  cost  approximately 
Rs.  90,00,000  (£900,000)  when  completed  by  the  middle  of  1954. 
The  Mill  will  utilise  natural  straws  like  bhabbar  grass,  bagasse,  which 
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In  selecting  desirable  trade  relations  for  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  with  Pakistan,  Habib  Bank  Limited,  with  56  branches 
spread  over  West  and  East  Pakistan  can  prove  to  be  most 
helpful,  and  you  are  invited  to  use  our  services. 

The  Bank  is  fully  competent  to  handle  all  foreign  exchange 
business,  including  opening  and  advising  of  commercial  letters 
of  credit,  collection  of  documentary  bills,  remittances,  etc. 
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is  a  residue  of  sugar-cane,  and  other  similar  raw  materials  for  the 
production  of  high  grades  of  board  and  paper  at  the  rate  of  7,500  tons 
per  annum.  The  Mill  will  provide  employment  for  about  750  workers. 


Straw  Board  Mill  at  Rahwali  in  the  Pimfab 

Simultaneously  with  the  Board  Mill  at  Nowshera,  this  Mill  is 
also  under  construction  and  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  1954 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  Rs.  60,00,000  (£600,000).  This  Mill  will 
utilise  cereal  straws  for  the  production  of  straw  boards  at  the  rate 
of  7,500  tons  per  annum.  The  Mill  will  provide  employment  for  about 
700  workers.  Offers  from  private  parties  to  take  over  this  project 
are  being  received. 
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Transport  communications  in  Laos,  at  present  ^ 

vulnerably  dependent  upon  one  principal  road,  are  to  be 
improved  by  three  projects  for  which  funds  totalling 
13'85  million  piastres  have  been  included  in  the  American  ®  transport 

Economic  Aid  Mission’s  Public  Works  budget  for  Laos  •  Simple  in  operation 
during  19S4.  Of  this  sum  9'2  million  piastres  will  8^  ^  ^  .  i,. 
towards  river-craft  improvement  to  meet  traffic  requirements  *  Qu*ck  erection 
averaging  8,0(X)  tons  per  month.  Eleven  barges  are  to  be  ^ 

built  for  use  on  the  southern  section  of  the  Mekong  River. 

The  second  project  is  the  rehabilitation  and  extension  **  LILLIPUT  ” 
of  existing  Mekong  River  ports,  and  includes  an  allocation  DREDGERS 
of  2'8  million  piastres  for  harbour  improvement  at  Saigon,  fo|. . 

Phnom-Penh  and  Kinak.  The  third  project  involves  the 

spending  of  1  ‘8  million  piastres  on  the  construction  of  *  plantations  • 

five  warehouses.  Sugar  plantations  ^  A  \  1 
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BELGIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 
AND  PAKISTAN 

By  a  Special  Correspondent  (Brussels) 


The  best  trading  partners  of  the  Belgo- Luxembourg  Economic  1952,  and  more  than  5m.  in  1953.  In  addition,  India  needs  glass. 

Union  (hereafter  referred  to  simply  as  Belgium  for  the  sake  of  crockery,  etc.  :  all  these  imports  comprise  traditional  Belgian  exports 

simplicity)  in  the  East  were,  in  1953,  India.  Pakistan,  Japan  and  abroad.  It  should  be  added  that  the  first  5-Year  Plan  (1951/56) 

Indonesia,  Hong  Kong,  China,  Thailand,  Burma  and  Singapore.  aims  at  achieving  many  large  undertakings  in  the  fields  of  electrification 

and  irrigation,  merchant  fleet  development,  and  modernisation  of 
India  ports,  which  all  constitute  potential  trading  possibilities  for  a  highly 

India,  in  1953,  became  Belgium's  best  client,  and  took  the  place  industrialised  country  like  Belgium, 

of  Indonesia.  From  1952-1953,  the  value  of  Belgian  sales  to  India  That  there  are  obstacles  in  certain  directions,  no  one  would 
increased  by  8  per  cent.,  from  US  $19m.  to  $20.4m.  (approx.)  In  deny  :  certain  foreign  chemical  products  are  up  against  the  rivalry 

1952,  they  consisted  primarily  of  fodder  foodstuffs  (32  pjr  cent.),  of  local  production  which  is  self-sufficient  in  raw  materials  ;  the 

iron  and  steel  articles  (15  per  cent.),  rolling  stock  (15  per  cent.),  linen  purchase  of  equipment  goods  with  the  aim  of  speeding  up  industriali- 

goods,  boilers,  machinery,  etc.  In  1953,  it  was  metallurgical  products  sation  finds  itself  opposed,  again,  by  a  section  of  opinion  favouring 

which  took  first  place  :  rolling  stock  (25  per  cent.),  iron  and  steel  artisan  interests  ;  in  addition,  the  Government,  wishing  to  avoid  a 

products  (24  per  cent.),  foodstuffs  (8  per  cent.),  boilers  and  machinery  trading  deficit,  would  like  to  keep  her  imports  within  the  bounds  of 

(3  per  cent.),  linen  manufactures  (0.3  per  cent.).  her  export  sales,  which  involves  reduction  in  purchases  at  least  until 

There  is  no  denying  that,  at  present,  Belgium  does  not  rank  as  sales  develop  more  than  they  have  done  to  date, 

one  of  India’s  principal  suppliers,  but  the  latter  would  be  able  to  But  the  difficulties  are  the  same  for  all  competitors  in  this  market, 
obtain  in  Belgium  the  majority  ofgoods  which  she  imports  from  abroad.  and  Belgium  is  quite  resolved  to  defend  and  develop  her  position 

India  needs  steel,  sheet  iron,  railway  sleepers,  etc.,  and  the  American  there,  and  all  the  more  so  since  the  good  harvests  of  1953  have  allowed 

programme  of  aid  to  India  does  not  restrict  her  right  to  trade  with  the  the  Government  in  New  Delhi  to  economise  in  foreign  exchange 

supplier  who  gives  her  the  best  terms  ;  India  needs  equipment  goods  which  will  allow,  perhaps,  a  lessening  of  restrictions  on  foreign  orders, 

and  she  buys  in  Germany  more  than  she  manages  to  offset  by  sales  Belgium  will  base  her  efforts  on  three  main  stands  :  adjustment  of 

to  that  country  ;  she  needs  dyestuffs,  and  Belgium’s  place  of  eighth  prices,  credit  terms  favourable  to  importers,  and  the  stepping  up  of 

amongst  suppliers  in  this  field  represents  an  appreciable  improvement,  her  own  purchases,  notably  in  the  fields  of  textiles,  minerals,  and 

and  rolling  stock,  and  of  this  Belgium  sold  to  her  almost  US  $3m.  in  products  of  animal  origin. 
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Pakistan 

Belgian  sales  to  Pakistan,  which,  by  and  large,  divide  themselves 
into  one  quarter  to  East  Pakistan,  and  three  quarters  to  West  Pakistan, 
underwent  some  remarkable  improvements  in  1 953,  compared  with 
1952,  in  the  following  categories  (all  figures  in  US  S  thousands)  : 
paints  and  varnishes  (65 — 80)  ;  electrical  apparatus  (100 — 152)  ; 
boilers  and  machinery  (77 — 165)  ;  pharmaceutical  products (66 — 166); 
foodstuffs  (3.3 — 1,258)  ;  copper  manufactures  (201 — 1,304)  ;  and, 
above  all,  arms  and  ammunition  (135—1,678.6).  (Certain  articles, 
however,  e.g.,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  goods,  glass,  artificial  silk 
textiles,  have  suffered  a  decrease. 

From  this  trend  in  orders  to  the  advantage  of  chemical  products, 
electrical  apparatus,  foodstuffs,  arms  and  ammunition,  etc.,  one  can 
draw  no  conclusion  except  that  the  economy  of  Pakistan  being  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  the  composition  of  her  purchases  is  necessarily 
unstable. 

According  to  Pakistan  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  July,  1952/ 
June,  1953,  imports  from  Belgium  only  represented  2  per  cent.  But 
these  figures  only  express  the  dealings  of  the  private  sector,  and  do 
not  include  official  purchases.  They  should  be  adjusted,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  extent.  United  Nations  statistics  (Direction 
of  International  Trade)  class  Belgium  as  seventh  in  suppliers  to 
Pakistan  after  Great  Britain,  Japan,  India,  USA,  Italy  and  Germany. 

Here,  as  in  the  Indian  market,  Belgium  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  every  possibility  of  advancing  her  trade.  Here,  also,  Government 
programmes  for  the  development  of  industry  involve  the  importation 
of  capital  goods.  Pakistan  needs  manufactured  articles  and  industrial 
products.  The  favourable  circumstances  which  Belgium  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  for  the  increase  of  her  sales,  are  not  only  the  official 
plans  for  irrigation,  dams,  hydro-electric  centrals,  roads  and  railways, 
but  also  the  Government’s  wish  to  spread  purchases,  and  to  lessen 
dependence  on  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

Belgium  and  Pakistan  concluded,  on  August  15,  1952,  a  com¬ 
mercial  arrangement,  or  reciprocal  agreement,  which  was  extended 
by  tacit  renewal  on  March  15,  1953. 
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THE  COLONIAL  TERRITORIES  AND  THE 

STERLING  AREA 

By  M,  F.  Lloyd  Prichard 

The  value  of  colonial  territories  in  world  trade  is  well  In  the  Sterling  Area,  the  receipts  and  outgoings  of  the 

recognised.  They  are  sources  of  important  goods — rubber,  Colonial  territories  are  of  special  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
tin,  timber,  cocoa,  cotton,  sisal,  coffee,  sugar,  bauxite,  too  much  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Area  as  a  whole  is 
petroleum,  vegetable  oils,  tobacco,  diamonds,  iron  ore,  spices,  affected  by  the  well-being  of  these  territories  and  in  particular 
tea,  fruit,  etc.— and  they  are  being  found  increasingly  useful  by  their  balances  of  payments  as  the  following  table  shows 
markets  for  the  great  manufacturing  countries.  (in  million  pounds)  : 


1951 

1952 

1953  (Provisional) 

All  Territories  including  Hong  Kong 

Sterling 

Area 

Non- 

Sterling 

Total 

Sterling 

Area 

Non- 

Sterling 

Total 

Sterling 

Area 

Non- 

Sterling 

Total 

Imports  F.O.B . . 

469 

388 

857 

512 

330 

842 

502 

276 

778 

Exports  F.O.B . 

568 

594 

1,162 

502 

465 

967 

454 

363 

817 

UK  Grants  to  Colonies . . 

17 

— 

17 

28 

_ 

28 

22 

_ 

22 

Other  Invisibles  (net)  . . 

-143 

-9 

-152 

-106 

-8 

-114 

-83 

-5 

-88 

-27 

-1-197 

-1-170 

-88 

-f  127 

+  39 

-109 

+82 

-27 

(Source  :  The  Colonial  Territories  1952-1953,  1953-1954.  Cmd.  8856  and  9156.) 


At  the  end  of  1951,  the  total  balance  of  the  Colonial  trading  was  small,  but  it  will  be  recognised  that  in  spite  of  the 
territories  on  current  account  was  some  £30m.  larger  than  lower  total,  the  surplus  with  the  non-Sterling  Area  remained 
at  the  end  of  1950  and  was  caused  partly  by  a  reduced  deficit  high  and  represented  as  before  an  important  part  of  the  earnings 
with  the  Sterling  Area  due  to  a  large  expansion  in  export  of  the  Sterling  Area  as  a  whole.  By  1953  the  current  balance 
earnings  from  that  area.  For  1952  the  balance  on  the  total  of  the  Colonial  Territories  was  in  deficit,  for  the  first  time  in 
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several  years.  Exports  to  both  the  Sterling  and  the  non-Sterling  the  surplus  with  the  non-Sterling  Area  had  once  again  declined. 


Areas  moved  downwards.  The  large  volume  of  imports  from 
the  Sterling  Area  for  the  whole  period  1951-1953  will  be  noted. 
By  1953,  the  deficit  with  the  Sterling  Area  was  increasing  and 


The  share  of  British  West  Africa  and  the  Malayan  Area 
(which  includes  in  this  account  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and 
Sarawak)  in  these  totals  is  exhibited  in  the  figures  set  out  in 
the  table  below  (in  million  pounds)  : 


1951 

1952 

1953  (Provisional) 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Territory 
tVes/  Africa 

Sterling 

Sterling 

Total 

Sterling 

Sterling  Total 

Sterling 

Sterling 

Tol 

:al 

Imports  F.O.B.  . 

88 

50 

138 

III 

49  160 

in 

49 

1 

Exports  F.O.B . 

135 

87 

222 

142 

81  223 

141 

82 

2 

23 

UK  Grants  . 

2 

— 

2 

5 

—  5 

3 

— 

3 

Other  Invisibles  (net) . 

-30 

-6 

-36 

-31 

-7  -38 

-23 

-7 

— 

30 

Balance  . 

+  19 

+  31 

+  50 

+  5 

+  25  +30 

+  10 

+26 

+ 

36 

Malayan  Area 

Imports  F.O.B . 

192 

231 

423 

168 

172  340 

147 

134 

2 

81 

Exports  F.O.B . 

235 

400 

635 

133 

268  401 

97 

177 

2 

74 

UK  Grants  . 

5 

— 

5 

10 

—  10 

9 

— 

9 

Other  Invisibles  (net) . 

-77 

-18 

-95 

-30 

-16  -46 

-14 

-13 

— 

27 

Balance  . 

-29 

+  151 

+  122 

-55 

+  80  +25 

-55 

+  30 

- 

25 

Total  above  . 

-10 

+  182 

+  172 

-50 

+  105  +55 

-45 

+  56 

- 

11 

Total  for  all  Colonial  Territories  ( 1 ) 

-27 

+  197 

+  170 

-88 

+  127  +39 

-109 

+82 

- 

27 

Source  :  As  before. 

(I)  Excluding  Hong  Kong. 

The  dominant  part  played  by  the  two  areas.  West  Africa 
and  Malaya,  both  in  affecting  the  net  surplus  and  also  the 


reduced,  and  this  fact  largely  contributed  to  the  overall  deficit. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  surplus 


surplus  with  the  non-Sterling  Area,  particularly  in  1951  and  1952,  with  the  non-Sterling  Area  lies  in  the  Dollar  Area.  In  fact,  by 
will  be  observed.  In  1953,  Malaya’s  trading  surplus  was  much  1953  it  is  apparent  that  the  non-Dollar  sector  of  the  non-Sterling 
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700  million 

potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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Area  was  tending  to  pull  down  the  surplus  gained  by  the  Colonial 
Territories  with  this  Area  faster  than  the  Dollar  Area,  and 
although  the  favourable  dollar  balance  of  the  Colonial  Territories 
as  a  whole  fell  by  about  £25  to  £105,  that  figure  still  represents 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  reserves  of  the  Sterling  Area. 
The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  payments  and  receipts 
of  Colonial  transactions  with  the  Dollar  Area  from  1951-53 
(in  million  pounds)  : 


1951 

1952 

(Provisional) 

1953 

Imports  F.O.B. 

West  Africa  . 

10 

8 

9 

West  India . 

32 

36 

33 

Far  East  . 

20 

14 

9 

Other  . 

12 

10 

10 

-74 

-68 

-61 

Exports  F.O.B. 

West  Africa  . 

48 

47 

49 

West  India . 

22 

20 

21 

Far  East  . 

142 

92 

59 

Other  . 

17 

25 

23 

+  229 

+  184 

+  152 

Other  T ransactions  (net) 

+  7 

+  12 

+  14 

Current  Account  Surplus  ... 

+  162 

+  128 

+  105 

Gold  Sales  to  UK  . 

+9 

+  3 

— 

Dollar  Area  Total  . 

+  171 

+  131 

+  105 

Current  Account  Surplus  with 

whole  non-Sterling  Area  ... 

+  197 

+  127 

+  82 

Note  that  the  figures  for  the  dollar  components  of  non-Sterling 
amounts  include  small  totals  for  Hong  Kong,  but  figures  for  the  whole 
non-Sterling  Area  excludes  Hong  Kong. 

Source  :  As  before.* 


Again,  the  importance  of  the  areas.  West  Africa  and  the 
Far  East,  will  be  seen  and  particularly  their  trading  in  goods 
with  the  Dollar  Area.  So  far  as  West  Africa  is  concerned, 
Nigeria's  export  trade  makes  up  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
export  trade  value.  Naturally,  Tin  featured  prominently 
(averaging  about  6  per  cent,  of  Nigeria’s  total  exports),  but  the 
value  in  relation  to  the  Dollar  Area  cannot  be  assessed  directly 
because  Nigeria’s  Tin  ore  and  concentrations  are  exported  to 
Britain  to  be  smelted.  The  growing  importance  of  Columbite 
as  an  export  from  Nigeria  to  the  United  States  should  also  be 
noted  (in  1951,  £838,715  was  exported,  of  which  £499,934  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1952,  of  £1,306,688  worth  exported, 
£736,018  likewise). 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  MALAYA 

NEGOTIATIONS  have  been  completed  by  the  English 
^Electric  Company,  Limited,  with  Messrs.  Preece, 
Cardew  and  Rider,  Consulting  Engineers,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Georgetown,  Penang, 
Federation  of  Malaya,  for  the  supply  of  two  10,000  kW., 
1 1  kv.  turbo-alternator  sets,  designed  to  operate  at  400  p.s.i., 
800  deg.  Fahr.,  with  condensers  and  feed  heating  equipment. 

These  sets  are  for  the  new  power  station,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  Penang  Island,  which  will  replace  the  Munici¬ 
pality’s  old  power  station  at  Prai  on  the  mainland. 


The  robustness,  lightness,  and  manoeuvrability 
of  Hewittic  Rectifiers  make  them  ideal  for 
installation  in  awkward  situations,  and  their 
outstanding  operational  characteristics,  proved 
over  a  period  of  50  years,  ensure  utmost 
reliability  and  long  service. 

For  every  type  of  A.C.*D.C.  application  and 
from  the  smallest  sizes  up  to  any  capacity. 

The  photographs  show  a  300  kW,  Hewittic  Rectifier 
substation  in  mining  traction  service  in  Mexico. 


OVER  U  MILLION  KW.  IN  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE 

Send  for  details 


HACKBRIDGE  AND  HEWITTIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  LIMITED 
W A L T O N - O N -T H A M E S  SURREY  -  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  Walton-on-Thames  760  (8  hi’es)  Telegrams  :  “  Electru,  Walton-ot'-Tnames 


OVERSEAS  REPRESENTATIVES — AUSTRALIA  :  Hackbridge  A  Hewittic  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Sydney.  INDIA  :  Steam  and  Mining  Equipment  (India)  Ltd.. 
CakmtU ;  Easun  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Madras,  1.  IRAQ  :  J.  P.  Bahoshy  Bros.,  Baghdad.  MALAYA,  SINGAPORE  ft  BORNEO  :  Harper,  Gflflllan  ft  Co. 
Ltd.,  Kuala  Lumpur.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Richardson,  McCabe  ft  Ltd.,  Wellington,  etc.  PAKICTAN  :  Janies  Finlay  ft  Co.  Ltd.,  Karachi.  SOUTH 
AFRICA  :  Fraser  ft  Chalmers  (S.A.)  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Johannesburg.  SOUTHERN  RHOD^IA  :  Fraser  ft  Chalmers  (S.A.)  (Pty.)  Ltd..  Salisbury,  etc. 
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ASIA  REPORT 

A  dnplicated  bulletin  fer  buaincMmen,  eonlaine 
the  Uteet  infonnation  on  Ira4e  an4  indostiy  in 
Ana  and  on  commercial  relatione  between  the 
Asian  coontries  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Published  monthly  by  Eastern  World 

Annual  Subscription  :  £3-10-0 

(for  subscribers  to  Eastern  World  :  £3-0-0) 

Write  for  specimen  copy  tot 

ASIA  REPORT,  Eastern  World, 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l 


tMPORTAXT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST-WEST  COMMERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 
Yearly  Subscription:  £S  Ss.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London.  W.l. 


MALAYA? 

(FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  AND  THE  COLONY  OF  SINGAPORE) 

The  Commissioner  for  Malaya  in  the  U.K.  and  the  Trade 
Commissioner  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them 

Contact  them  at : 

MALAYA  HOUSE 

ROOM  «,  57  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.CJ 
Telephone :  WHItehall  9837  Telefrimi :  Malawekil,  London 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  It  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  ••  Materials,  Smith,  London  ” 


SWEDISH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


A  Quality  Superior 
to  Specifications 

BRITISH  : 

B.S.  12  :  1947  and  1370  t  1947 

V.S. 

A.S.T.M.  C150-49  Type  I  and  U 


^  riac  Brand 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

^  Made  )a  S-ieaee  ^ 

so  RILOS 

I CROSS  wcieuT^ 

/iCEMENTA;: 

y^Mstm^^.  Sweden.^ 


Loading  direct  to  ocean¬ 
going  Tcssels  at  our  own 
factory  ports  without 
tranehipment 

Strong  6-ply  paper  bags 
guarantee  first-class  packing 
for  every  shipment 


Manufactured  in  Sweden  by  the  factories  of 

CEMENT A 

The  Swedish  Cement  Sales  Corporation 

Mail  and  Coble  :  Cementa  Malmb 


Peace  or  war-tliis  goes  on 

No  matter  what  liapjieiis  in  world  jwlitics,  the  to  aviation.  It  has  proved  itself  on  farms  all 
fight  against  starvation  go«‘s  on.  \Vorld  popn-  over  the  world.  In  some  areas,  it  has  already 
lation  outstrips  food  pnxhiction.  .Soil  erosion  increased  production  tenfold.  Wherever  it 
reduces  the  number  of  cnltivated  acres.  has  been  used,  it  brings  new  prosperity  to 

What  can  we  do  to  get  more  fo<Ml  at  a  price  im[X)verished  farmers,  new  hope  to  the  under- 
the  jxx)rest  ran  afford  .  .  .  witho\it  robbing  the  nourished. 

farmer  of  his  livelihood  ?  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  To  leant  more 

\  revolutionary  new  approach  to  farming  is  about  the  Ferguson  System  and  what  it  can  do 
needed — with  machinery  that  does  in  one  day  for  you,  your  farm  and  your  country,  get  in 
what  now  takes  weeks.  'I'he  Ferguson  System  touch  today  with  your  local  Ferguson  I  )is- 
is  just  such  machinery.  It  is  to  farming  as  tributor  or  write  direct  to  Massey-Harris- 
revolutionary  an  invention  as  the  jet  engine  Ferguson  Ltd.,  (Joventiy,  Fngland. 

Ferguson  tractors,  sold  by  Mussey-Harris-Ferguson  (^Export'  Ltd.,  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  .Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  (Coventry  ,  England. 


l\lp  tJMan’s  Jjtnd 


Great  tracts  of  Africa  remain  today  much 

as  Livingstone  found  them.  They  are  un¬ 
inhabited,  for  man  cannot  survive  without  his 

beasts,  and  in  those  regions  cattle  are  struck 
down  by  animal  “  sleeping  sickness  ” 
(trypanosomiasis)  —  a  disease  carried  by  the 

tsetse  fly.  Today,  Science  is  making  a  powerful 
attack  against  trypanosomiasis.  Drugs  are 

being  introduced  which  cure  the  disease,  or 


give  protection  to  animals  living  in  tsetse- 

infested  areas.  Outstanding  among  these 
drugs  is  one  known  as  ‘  Antrycide  ’  which  was 

discovered  in  I.C.I.  laboratories.  Now,  thanks 
to  modern  discoveries  such  as  these,  cattle 
can  survive  in  the  fly-belts,  and  they  can 
safely  be  driven  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
tsetse-infested  areas  on  their  way  to  distant 

markets. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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